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Virginia  Van  Siclde 

Many  subscribers  write  to  tell  us  how  they  look 
forward  to  each  issue  of  Louisiana  Conservationist, 
but  there  is  another  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  publica- 
tion that  creates  just  as  much  eager  anticipation. 
I'm  referring,  of  course,  to  the  pamphlet  issued  annually  by  this 
department  and  containing  hunting  and  fishing  season  dates  and 
rules. 

Well,  the  "Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations  1989-90"  booklet  is 
now  generally  available.  You  can  pick  up  a  copy  free  at  most 
sporting-goods  stores  and  other  retail  establishments  that  sell 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  Sheriff's  offices,  as  always,  are 
cooperating  in  the  distribution. 

Those  familiar  with  this  pamphlet  from  previous  years  will  be 
struck  by  its  new  look.  Its  shape  is  squarish  and  a  bit  handier 
than  it  used  to  be,  the  paper  is  a  glossy  white,  and  I  for  one  find  it 
more  easily  readable.  The  cover  features  a  full-color  reproduction 
of  the  prize-winning  print  that  serves  as  the  basis  for  Louisiana's 
first-of-state  Duck  Stamp. 

All  this,  and  some  good  news,  too:  The  1989-90  edition  was 
printed  at  no  cost  at  all  to  our  department — which  translates  into 
a  saving  of  $86,000,  money  we  can  well  put  to  other  use. 

This  cost  reduction  came  about  through  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and 
Times  Mirror  Magazines,  Inc.,  New  York,  which  publishes  the 
monthly  Field  &  Stream  and  other  periodicals.  The  new  pam- 
phlets will  contain  some  advertising  to  help  defray  the  costs  of 
publication. 

Among  many  other  facts  in  "Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations 
1989-90,"  you'll  find  details  of  our  Youth  Hunt  and  our  new  muz- 
zleloader-only  season  (see  also  Jerry  McLain's  informative  article 
on  page  4  of  this  Conservationist). 

Even  if  you  don't  hunt  or  fish,  I  urge  you  to  pick  up  a  copy. 
The  guide  lists  39  Wildlife  Management  Areas,  many  of  which 
offer  camping,  boating,  hiking  and  other  recreational  activities  for 
the  whole  family.  Locate  a  WMA  near  your  home,  and  then 
phone  one  of  our  district  offices  to  learn  more  about  it. 
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You,  Too,  Can  Be  a 


Dan'l  Boone 


BY  JERRY  MCLAIN 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  MARK  SALTZ 


ith  the  increased  hunting  opportunities  for  muzzleloading  hunters,  more  Lou- 
isiana hunters  will  be  taking  up  the  sport  now  than  ever  before.  This  is  good 
—  muzzleloader  shooting  and  hunting  are  fun,  and  revive  that  little  bit  of 
Davy  Crockett  and  DanT  Boone  that  hves  in  most  hunters. 

The  only  catch  is  that  there  are  some  things  the  beginning  muzzleloader 
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must  learn,  not  only  for  safety,  but  also  to 
enable  him  to  enjoy  his  new  sport. 

Let's  start  with  safety.  Muzzleloader 
shooting  is  a  safe  and  enjoyable  sport  if  it  is 
properly  done,  but  there  are  some  safety 
problems  peculiar  to  it. 

First,  NEVER  SHOOT  SMOKELESS 
POWDER  in  a  muzzleloading  gun.  Remem- 
ber this,  tattoo  it  on  the  back  of  your  eyelids  if 
you  need  to.  Use  ONLY  BLACK  POWDER  or 
an  approved  substitute  such  as  Pyrodex. 
Smokeless  powder  func- 
tions as  a  propellant  only 
at  very  high  pressure  lev- 
els —  high  enough  to  blow 
up  a  muzzleloading  gun. 
Light  loads  of  smokeless 
powder  won't  work.  If 
you  have  enough  smoke- 
less powder  in  the  gun  to 
get  the  ball  out  of  the 
muzzle,  you've  probably 
got  enough  to  blow  up  the 
rifle  and  kill  or  injure  the 
shooter. 

Muzzleloading  guns 
usually  come  with  load- 
ing data  and  recom- 
mended load  literature. 
Do  not  exceed  the  manufacturer's  recom- 
mended maximum  loads.  Some  shooters  have 
the  idea  that  you  cannot  get  dangerous  pres- 
sures with  black  powder.  This  is  not  true  — 
you  can,  so  stick  with  recommended  loads. 

Use  the  granulation  of  powder  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturer.  Black  powder 
comes  in  FG,  FFG,  FFFG  and  FFFFG.  The 
more  F's,  the  finer  the  granulation  of  the 
powder,  and  the  higher  pressure  a  given  charge 
will  produce.  Most  hunting  and  shooting  will 
be  done  with  FFG  or  FFFG.  FG  powder  is 
mostly  used  in  cannons,  and  FFFFG  is  a  prim- 
ing powder  for  flintlock  guns.  It  is  too  fine, 
and  develops  too  much  pressure,  to  use  in  a 
full-charge  load. 

Remember,  too,  that  "black"  refers  to  the 
type  of  powder,  not  just  its  color.  If  the 
container  is  not  labeled  black  powder  or  black 
powder  substitute,  DON'T  USE  IT. 

Another  potentially  dangerous  character- 
istic of  black  power  is  the  fact  that  it  is  explo- 
sive in  nature,  and  is  extremely  easy  to  ignite. 
Never  smoke  around  black  powder,  or  handle 
it  close  to  any  kind  of  fire  or  flame. 

Okay,  new  muzzleloader  hunter,  what 
equipment  do  you  need? 


First,  of  course,  you  need  a  rifle.  My 
advice  is  to  start  out  with  a  caplock,  or  per- 
cussion ignition,  rifle.  The  flintlock  is  much 
more  complicated  to  shoot,  and  hunting  with 
it  is  best  left  to  the  experienced  muzzleloader 
shooter.  There  are  plenty  of  good  rifles  on  the 
market  at  reasonable  prices  —  you  pay  your 
money,  and  you  take  your  choice.  But  re- 
member that  for  use  in  the  muzzleloading 
season  the  rifle  must  be  a  minimum  of  .440 
caliber  and  must  be  a  single  shot  with  ex- 
posed percussion  caps  or 
flintlock,  and  can  only  be 
used  with  metallic  sights, 
no  scopes  permitted. 

In  addition,  you'll  need 
several  accessories. 

Start  out  with  a  good 
ramrod.  Almost  all  rifles 
come  with  a  ramrod,  and 
some  of  them  are  excel- 
lent. But  be  sure  that  it  is 
made  of  either  stainless 
steel  or  straight  grained 
hickory,  never  pine. 
Remember  that  if  the  wood 
in  a  ramrod  shears,  it  can 
drive  a  splinter  through 
your  hand.  A  good 
straight-grained  hickory  rod  is  best  to  carry 
with  the  rifle  while  hunting,  but  a  heavy 
stainless-steel,  one-piece  rod  with  a  large  knob 
on  the  end  is  easier  to  use  for  loading  and 
cleaning  on  the  range. 

Rod  accessories  you'll  need  are  a  cleaning 
jag,  worm  and  screw.  All  of  these  screw  into 
the  end  of  the  cleaning  rod.  The  cleaning  jag 
is  used  to  hold  a  patch  for  cleaning  and  wip- 
ing. Occasionally  you'll  have  a  patch  come  off 
the  jag  in  the  barrel.  To  get  it  out,  you  use  a 
worm.  Naw,  not  a  trained  worm  you  send 
down  the  barrel,  but  an  accessory  with  curved 
wires  coming  out  of  the  front  end  designed  to 
catch  the  patch  and  pull  it  out.  The  screw  is 
similar  to  the  worm,  except  that  instead  of  the 
curved  wires  it  has  a  sharp  screw.  This  can 
sometimes  be  used  to  remove  a  patch,  but  it  is 
primarily  designed  to  screw  into  a  ball  so  it 
can  be  drawn  out  if  you  forgot  to  put  in  the 
powder. 

You'll  need  a  nipple  pick  .  This  is  a  piece 
of  wire,  with  a  handle,  used  to  clean  out  the 
opening  in  the  nipple. 

Always  take  along  an  extra  nipple.  They 
sometimes  have  to  be  replaced  and,  in  accor- 
dance with  Murphy's  Law,  this  usually  hap- 
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step  by  step,  this  is  liow 
you  ctiarge  up  your  black- 
powder  rifle  for  action. 
Follow  detailed  instruc- 
tions in  the  text,  heed  all 
safety  advice  and  you'll 
maximize  your  enjoyment 
of  the  sport. 


pens  when  you're  way  back  in  the  woods. 
You'll  need  a  nipple  wrench  to  replace  or 
clean  the  nipple. 

To  seat  the  ball,  you'll  need  a  starter.  This 
is  usually  a  wooden  ball  with  a  short  and  a 
long  rod  used  for  seating  the  bullet. 

Get  a  good  powder  measure.  It  should 
have  the  charges  marked  on  it  so  you  know 
what  you're  doing  when  you  load.  Finally, 
you'll  need  a  possibles  bag.  This  is  a  bag 
carried  on  a  strap  to  hold  all  the  accessories 
and  equipment  you'll  need  on  the  hunt. 

It's  important  to  get  your  rifle  and  acces- 
sories well  before  the  season  and  to  get  quite 
a  bit  of  practice  before  you  actually  go  hunt- 
ing. 

Okay.  Now  you've  got  your  rifle  and  all 
the  other  stuff  you  need,  and  a  can  of  black 
powder,  a  box  of  percussion  caps  and  a  box  of 
balls  (muzzleloader  shooters  call  all  bullets 
balls,  regardless  of  their  shape),  and  you're 
out  at  the  range  to  do  some  shooting.  What 
do  you  do?  Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Clean  the  rifle.  Get  all  the  oil  out  of  the 
bore  with  dry  patches.  Remove  the  nipple 
and  dry  it  off.  Run  the  pick  through  the 
opening  in  the  nipple.  Take  a  bent  pipe  cleaner 
and  dry  and  clean  out  the  drum  —  that's  what 
the  nipple  screws  into.  Replace  the  nipple. 

2.  Check  with  the  ramrod  to  be  sure  that 
the  rifle  is  not  loaded.  Do  this  by  inserting  the 
rod  into  the  barrel  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and 
mark  the  depth  on  the  rod  at  the  muzzle. 
Then  take  the  rod  out  and  hold  it  alongside 
the  barrel  with  the  mark  at  the  muzzle.  The 
end  of  the  rod  should  be  at  or  behind  the 
drum. 

3.  Place  a  percussion  cap  on  the  nipple. 
Hold  the  muzzle  near  a  blade  of  grass,  leaf  or 


piece  of  paper  on  the  ground.  Snap  the  cap. 
The  flash  from  the  cap  should  move  whatever 
the  muzzle  is  near.  If  it  doesn't,  keep  cleaning 
until  it  does. 

4.  Time  to  load  the  rifle.  To  do  this,  stand 
with  the  butt  of  the  rifle  on  the  ground  be- 
tween the  feet,  incline  the  rifle  away  from  the 
face  and  body,  and  avoid  placing  hands  di- 
rectly over  the  muzzle  during  loading. 

5.  Pour  powder  from  the  container  (most 
shooters  use  either  a  horn  or  a  flask  for  this) 
into  the  preset  powder  measure.  Never  pour 
powder  directly  down  the  barrel  from  the 
flask  or  horn.  If  a  burning  ember  from  a 
previous  shot  causes  the  powder  to  go  off, 
this  could  detonate  the  whole  horn  or  flask  of 
powder  in  your  hands  with  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

6.  Pour  the  powder  charge  down  the 
barrel  from  the  measure. 

7.  Seat  the  ball,  or  bullet.  If  you  use  a 
round  ball,  you  must  use  a  lubricated  patch 
behind  it.  If  you  use  a  Minet  ball  or  maxi  ball, 
you  don't  need  a  patch,  but  the  bullet  must  be 
lubricated.  Any  muzzleloader  store  will  stock 
suitable  lubricant.  Precut  patches  are  avail- 
able for  use  with  round  balls.  Lubricate  them 
with  the  same  lubricant.  With  the  round  ball, 
place  the  lubricated  patch  on  the  muzzle,  put 
the  ball  on  top  of  it,  and  push  them  down  the 
bore  together.  With  the  maxi  ball  or  Minet 
ball,  you  just  push  the  lubricated  ball  down 
the  bore. 

Use  the  short  starter  to  seat  the  ball  flush 
or  slightly  below  the  muzzle,  then  use  the 
long  starter  to  push  it  down  a  few  inches  in 
the  bore.  Then  seat  the  ball  on  the  powder 
with  the  ramrod.  Be  sure  the  ball  is  seated 
completely  down  on  the  powder.  If  it  is  not. 
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when  the  rifle  is  fired,  the  barrel  will  bulge, 
and  possibly  burst,  at  the  bullet.  Use  the 
ramrod  to  check  seating  depth  every  time  you 
load. 

8.  Place  the  cap  on  the  nipple  and  fire. 

It's  really  not  as  complicated  as  it  sounds. 
But  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  muzzle- 
loader  shooter  do  a  lot  of  shooting  and  prac- 
ticing before  he  goes  hunting. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  that  you  may 
find  useful. 

Here  in  Louisiana  we  do  a  lot  of  hunting  in 
rainy  weather.  This  is  not  usually  a  problem 
with  a  muzzleloading  rifle,  but  one  way  to  be 
pretty  sure  the  cap  won't  get  wet  is  to  buy  (or 
swipe  from  the  old  lady)  a  bottle  of  clear 
fingernail  polish.  Use  the  enamel  type,  and 
apply  it  freely  around  the  bottom  of  the  cap 
where  it  goes  on  the  nipple.  No  cleaning 
problem  —  it  comes  off  when  you  shoot. 

If  you  seat  the  bullet  without  putting  in  the 
powder,  and  this  happens  to  everybody  sooner 
or  later,  the  easiest  way  to  get  the  bullet  out  is 
to  seat  it  all  the  way  back,  take  out  the  nipple, 
and  put  FFFFG  powder  in  the  drum,  screw  in 
the  nipple,  and,  holding  the  muzzle  in  a  safe 
direction  and  with  the  nipple  pointed  away 
from  everyone,  shoot  the  bullet  out.  If  it  takes 
more  than  one  try,  be  sure  to  seat  the  bullet  all 
the  way  back  each  time. 

Clean  the  rifle  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
shooting.  Never  wait  until  the  next  day.  This 
is  not  as  bad  an  operation  as  most  people 
think.  Use  a  black  powder  solvent.  Solvents 
designed  for  use  in  modern  guns  won't  work. 
Water  with  a  strong  detergent  works  fine,  but 
commercially  available  solvents  are  better. 

Remove  the  nipple,  and  clean  it  thoroughly. 
Wipe  out  the  bore  with  black  powder  solvent 
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until  the  patches  come  out  clean.  Then  clean 
out  the  drum,  using  pipe  cleaners  for  this. 
Then  dry  out  the  gun  thoroughly,  and  leave  a 
coating  of  oil  in  the  bore,  in  the  drum  and  on 
the  nipple.  Wipe  off  the  outside  of  the  rifle, 
and  leave  a  light  coat  of  oil  on  the  metal  parts. 
Check  the  gun  every  day  for  two  or  three 
days  to  be  sure  you  don't 
have  any  corrosion  prob- 
lems developing. 

The  Education  Section 
of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  offers  programs 
on  muzzleloader  shoot- 
ing and  hunting.  If  inter- 
ested, check  with  your 
district  office. 

Several  gun  clubs 
hold  matches  with  muz- 
zleloading rifles,  and  this 
is  a  good  way  to  develop 
and  maintain  proficiency 
with  your  rifle.  I  suggest 
you  get  involved  in  these 
activities. 

Good  luck,  and  good 
hunting.  □ 

REMEMBER-  A  special 
license  is  required  to  hunt 
during  the  muzzleloader  season.  This  license 
costs  $10.50,  and  is  available  from  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  sheriff's  of- 
fices, arid  many  sporting  goods  stores.  The  special 
muzzleloader  season  is  7  days  long,  from  Decem- 
ber 2  through  December  8,  in  areas  1  through  5. 
Seasons  on  Wildlife  Management  Areas  may 
not  be  the  same.  Check  before  hunting  on  them. 


From  slouch  hat  on  down, 
this  is  what  the  well- 
dressed  and  well-equipped 
Oan'l  Boone  is  wearing  in 
1989. 
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Outdoor  writer  Robert  Hitt 

Neill  knows  firsthand  about 

Lyme  disease  --  the 

Leiand,  IVIiss.,  free-lancer 

came  down  with  symptoms 

after  treks  in  Tennessee 

and  North  Carolina.  Photo 

of  spirochete  on  page  10  is 

used  by  permission  of  Or. 

Willy  Burgdorfer  of  U.S. 

Public  Health  Service. 

Other  photos  are  courtesy 

of  Pfizer  Central  Research. 


Look  Out  for 


LYME  DISEASE 


BY  ROBERT  HITT  NEILL 


In  Louisiana,  as  well  as  the  whole  South, 
summertime  is  bug  season;  that's  taken 
for  granted.  But  this  summer,  there  is 
a  growing  awareness  of  a  recently 
discovered  disease  in  the  U.S.  that  is  forcing 
nature  lovers  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
themselves. 

"Look  for  a  freckle  that  moves,"  a  health 
official  advises.  "It's  like  a  roving  beauty 
spot,"  adds  a  victim. 

The  culprit  is  a  tick,  and  medical  science 
seems  to  disagree  as  to  whether  one  specific 
tick  can  be  blamed  for  the  sickness  that  is 
almost  epidemic  in  some  parts  of  the  nation. 
The  disease  is  called  Lyme,  after  the  town  in 
Connecticut  where  it  was  first  identified  in 
1975.  Although  the  highest  incidence  of  Lyme 


is  in  the  North  and  Northeast,  Louisiana  is 
among  the  states  classed  as  having  light  to 
moderate  incidence  by  the  national  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta. 

However,  the  fact  that  Lyme  disease  has 
not  been  recognized  as  a  particular  problem 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  probably  has  kept 
the  numbers  of  reported  cases  down,  accord- 
ing to  health  officials  in  several  states.  Only 
seven  1988  cases  are  reported  in  Mississippi, 
but  "it's  not  required  that  Lyme  be  reported," 
said  State  Epidemiologist  Dr.  Ed  Thompson 
in  Jackson.  Alabama  also  does  not  require 
reporting  of  Lyme,  though  Alabama  Epide- 
miologist Dr.  Charles  Woernle  knew  of  sev- 
eral cases  in  that  state. 

According  to  Louisiana  State  Epidemiolo- 
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gist  Dr.  Louise  McFarland,  Lyme  has  only 
become  a  reportable  disease  in  1989,  and  thus 
far  four  cases  are  presently  confirmed.  "But 
we've  had  lots  of  calls  these  past  few  months," 
she  observed.  "There  is  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  the  sickness,  and  we  welcome  that.  In 
Louisiana,  we  need  to  get  as  much  history 
and  information  on  Lyme  as  possible."  As 
did  the  other  state  offi- 
cials. Dr.  Mcfarland  felt 
that  the  disease  is  un- 
doubtedly more  preva- 
lent than  is  presently 
known. 

Another  Southern 
state  has  just  begun  to 
require  reports,  "and 
we've  got  90  cases  con- 
firmed in  Georgia  al- 
ready, with  another  30 
suspected,"  declared  Dr. 
Jim  Oliver  of  Georgia 
Southern  University. 
Oliver  believes  that  as  public  awareness  of 
Lyme  increases,  so  will  reported  cases. 

The  problem  with  Lyme  recognition  is 
that  the  symptoms  mimic  other  ailments: 
arthritis,  flu,  headache,  stiff  neck,  or  extreme 
fatigue.  "I  figured  it  was  just  old  age,"  com- 
mented a  victim  in  Arkansas.  Another  prob- 
lem is  that  the  tests  for  Lyme  disease  are  not 
accurate,  take  a  long  time  to  be  confirmed 
and  are  somewhat  expensive.  "At  this  time, 
tests  for  Lyme  are  not  particularly  useful,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  stages,"  observes  Dr. 
Thompson. 

In  an  informal  poll  of  doctors,  several 
physicians  echoed  this  vote  of  non-confidence 
in  available  test  procedures.  "If  a  victim  of 
the  symptoms  knows  he's  been  bitten  by  a 
tick,  or  has  a  rash,  I  don't  worry  with  the 
test,"  said  one.  "Two  weeks  of  tetracycline 
will  usually  knock  it  out,  and  if  the  symptoms 
persist,  then  I'll  look  further."  Another  doc- 
tor pointed  out  that  a  typical  test  for  Lyme 
can  take  up  to  six  weeks  in  some  locahties, 
and  costs  as  much  as  $80;  yet  the  drug  to  treat 
the  disease,  if  started  early,  can  cure  the  infec- 
tion for  as  little  as  $40.  "But  no  one  is  saying 
to  run  out  and  get  antibiotics  every  time  a  tick 
bites  you,"  he  added. 

Dr.  Mcfarland  emphasized  that  in  Louisi- 
ana, doctors  may  send  blood  samples  for 
Lyme  disease  testing  to  the  State  Public  Health 
Laboratory  at  325  Loyola  Street  in  New  Or- 
leans. And  though  present  tests  are  perhaps 


only  as  little  as  50  to  60  percent  accurate  in  the 
early  stages,  a  second  test  a  couple  of  weeks 
later  often  confirms  diagnosis.  "Don't  wait," 
she  advises.  "If  you  know  you've  been  bitten 
by  a  tick,  and  develop  the  symptoms  within  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks  afterward,  see  a  doctor. 
Watch  for  the  low  fever,  aches  and  pains 
similar  to  flu,  and,  of  course,  the  rash." 

Lyme  is  easy  to  treat 
if  detected  early  but 
harder  to  cure  in  ad- 
vanced cases.  Dr.  McFar- 
land says.  Adults  are 
usually  treated  with  tet- 
racycline or  doxycycline; 
children  with  penicillin. 
Lyme  has  been  known 
to  cause  fetal  damage  or 
death,  so  pregnant 
women  who  suspect  they 
have  contracted  the  dis- 
ease should  seek  prompt 
attention. 

A  rash  around  the  bite  is  one  of  the  give- 
aways to  Lyme,  though  this  rash  may  not  be 
noticed  by  the  victim.  In  some  cases,  it  appar- 
ently does  not  appear  or  may  wait  as  long  as 
several  weeks  before  showing  up.  Experts 
seem  to  disagree  on  standard  descriptions  of 
this  rash,  which  may  be  marked  by  swelling 
and,  in  some  cases,  is  seen  as  concentric  red 
circles.  Though  the  irritation  is  a  key  recogni- 
tion factor  of  Lyme  disease,  as  many  as  50 
percent  of  the  victims  do  not  notice  this  rash 
or  perhaps  never  develop  one. 

If  untreated,  Lyme  may  eventually  wind 
up  in  the  central  nervous  system,  causing 
visual  disturbances,  numbness  and  tingling 
similar  to  multiple  sclerosis,  facial  paralysis 
and  seizures.  In  its  latter  stages,  it  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
Lou  Gehrig's  disease  (ALS),  and  can  cause 
cardiac  damage  and  meningitis. 

Lyme  disease  is  caused  by  an  organism 
called  a  spirochete,  which  as  its  name  sug- 
gests, is  spiral-shaped.  This  bacterial  infec- 
tion enters  the  bloodstream  by  means  of  a  bite 
from  an  infected  tick.  Though  there  is  specu- 
lation that  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  in 
other  ways,  at  this  point  it  is  merely  that: 
speculation. 

The  tick  that  gets  most  of  the  blame  for 
Lyme  is  the  deer  tick,  a  very  small  insect  when 
compared  with  its  more  commonly  seen  cousin, 
the  dog  tick.  Researchers  believe  that  the  deer 
tick  larvae  initially  contract  the  infection  by 


The  fearsome  monster  orj 
opposite  page  is  really  a 
tick,  Ixodes  dammini, 
magnified  250  times.  Its 
barbed  mouth  makes 
removal  from  victim 
difficult.  Tick's  actual  size 
is  demonstrated  by 
specimens  resting  on  a 
dime.  Larger  one  is 
swollen  from  blood  taken 
from  a  victim. 
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Shown  at  right,  magnified 

seven  times,  are  adult 

male  Ixodes  dammini, 

adult  female,  nymph  and 

larva.  Below  at  left,  an 

engorged  nymph  drawing 

blood  is  compared  with  the 

head  of  a  pin.   Below  at 

right  are  two  females, 

magnified,  before  and 

after  feeding. 


Early  symptom  of  Lyme 

disease  may  be  a  slowly 

expanding  red  rash  called 

erythema  migrans.  Rash 

often  starts  as  a  flat  or 

raised  red  area  sp.d  slowly 

expands  after  several  days 

with  partial  central 

clearing. 


feeding  on  the  common  white-footed  field 
mouse,  then  migrate  from  their  rodent  hosts 
to  humans,  deer  and  other  animals  when  the 
larvae  molt  into  the  nymph  stage.  The  tiny 
nymphs  are  also  thought  to  hitch  rides  on 
migratory  birds,  thereby  accounting  for  the 
rapid  spread  of  Lyme,  which  has  been  re- 
ported in  all  but  five  of  the  48  contiguous 
states.  In  many  areas,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
whitetail  deer  population  is  blamed  for  the 
high  incidence  of  Lyme  disease,  but  the  corre- 
sponding growth  of  suburbia  also  has  pro- 
moted the  sickness,  creating  habitat  condu- 
cive to  tick  infestation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  ticks  do  not 
carry  Lyme  disease.  Just  because  one  has 
been  bitten  by  a  tick  does  not  mean  one  will 
catch  Lyme,  or  another  tick-borne  disease. 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  (  which  does 
not  occur  only  in  the  Rocky  Mountains!). 
Knowing  to  watch  for  the  symptoms,  espe- 
cially the  rash  around  the  bite,  will  help  the 
physician  to  determine  if  and  when  treatment 
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is  needed.  Medical  scientists  are  working  on 
new  and  more  reliable  tests  now,  as  well  as 
reporting  procedures.  In  Mississippi,  Dr. 
Thompson  cited  a  recent  mailout  to  doctors, 
and  a  testing  of  state  veternarians,  who  work 
with  tick-bearing  animals  on  a  regular  basis. 

Incidentally,  humans  are  not  the  only  vic- 
tims of  Lyme.  Domestic  animals  have  also 
been  know  to  contract  the  disease,  with  the 
same  arthitic-like  symptoms.  Dogs,  cats,  and 
cows  are  recorded  as  being  crippled  from 
Lyme  disease. 

Though  some  physicians  feel  that  Lyme 
disease  is  actually  being  publicized  too  much, 
most  experts  agree  that  public  awareness  of 
the  problem  is  the  best  defense.  According  to 
one  expert  on  a  recent  television  program, 
Lyme  is  second  only  to  AIDS  in  public  con- 
cern. 

As  with  most  illnesses,  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Tucking 
your  pant  legs  into  your  socks,  then  spraying 
ankle  to  knee  with  a  good  insect  repellent, 
will  remove  much  of  the  danger  of  picking  up 
hitch-hiking  ticks.  Additional  repellent  sprayed 
around  one's  belt,  wrists  and  shirtsleeves, 
and  collar  will  insure  further  protection.  A 
cap  should  be  a  must,  but  cannot  provide 
complete  defense  for  the  scalp.  Rubbing  some 
type  of  repellent  onto  the  skin  around  the 
hairline  will  help,  but  be  aware  that  some 
people  are  allergic  to  various  products  of  this 


type  when  applied  close  to  eyes,  nose  or 
mouth.  Pick  something  you  are  not  sensitive 
to,  testing  it  at  home.  An  allergic  reaction  of 
the  mucous  membranes  can  be  dangerous 
miles  from  an  antidote,  and  can  ruin  one's 
day  quicker  than  a  tick  bite. 

After  any  nature  outing,  always  shower 
and  inspect  your  body  carefully  for  ticks  or 
rashes.  And,  just  watch  for  any  freckles  that 
move. 


Magnified  1,625  times,  at 
left  is  the  coiled  bacterium 
--  a  spirochete  --  that 
causes  Lyme  disease.  It  is 
called  Borrelia  burgdorferi 
after  its  discoverer,  Dr. 
Willy  Burgdorfer  of  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  who 
identified  it  in  the  bodies  of 
tiny  "deer  ticks"  that  carry  it 
to  humans.  At  lower  left, 
people  going  into  the  field 
are  wise  to  tuck  in  their 
trousers  and  spray 
clothing  with  repellent. 
When  de-ticking  Rover, 
use  caution  and  a  pair  of 
tweezers. 
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Waterfowl ing  in  the  1 990s:         by  bob  Marshall 

Adapt  and  Enjoy 
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he  final  shot  had  been  taken,  and 
a  damp  breeze  drifted  out  of  the 
north,  sending  small  ripples  over 
the  pond.  Like  he  had  countless 
Januarys  in  the  past,  Paul  Wagner 
began  taking  stock  of  the  season  that  had  just 
ended.  There  was  plenty  to  consider. 

The  1988-89  duck  season  had  been  like  no 
other  in  recent  memory.  There  was  the  small 
limit;  only  three  ducks.  There  were  the  re- 
strictions: no  special  teal 
season,  no  dos  gris  season, 
no  shooting  before  official 
sunrise,  no  point  system,  no 
canvasbacks,  no  lead  shot  - 
only  one  pintail. 

And  there  had  been  the 
quiet,  the  unusual  sensation 
of  very  little  sound  on  the 
marsh,  of  just  a  handful  of 
boats  at  the  ramp,  of  onlv 
occasionally  bumping  into 
other  hunters  waiting  to  look 
at  the  bag,  to  talk  about  great 
shots,  and  missed  opportu- 
nitites. 

So,  what  did  a  veteran 
hunter  think  of  the  new  age  of  waterfowling? 

"Different,"  Wagner,  a  hunter  for  30  years, 
said  thoughtfully.  "But  you  know,  it  was 
more  enjoyable  in  some  ways. 

"Naturally  I'll  keep  on  hunting.  A  big 
limit  isn't  what  got  me  out  here  as  a  kid,  or 
keeps  me  out  here  now.  I'll  find  ways  to 
adapt  and  enjoy  it  -  just  like  I've  always  done. 

Adapt  and  enjoy.  That  might  stand  as  a 
good  motto  for  today's  waterfowlers  -  and  a 
vital  key  to  the  future  survival  of  the  sport. 

Last  year,  a  world  waterfowlers  had  known 
for  a  generation  -  a  world  of  big  limits  and 
long  seasons  -  came  crashing  down.  It  was  a 
fall  most  had  anticipated.  More  than  a  decade 
of  drought  had  laid  waste  to  North  America's 
prime  duck  breeding  habitat,  sending  conti- 
nental populations  of  major  duck  species 
plummeting  to  record  lows.  The  damage  and 
loss  of  habitat  was  so  severe,  managers  knew 
recovery  would  require  several  years  of  good 
water.  Faced  with  no  alternative,  they  recom- 
mended the  most  conservative  hunting  regu- 
lations in  more  than  two  decades. 

It  was  a  step  they  took  with  more  than  a 
little  concern.  Waterfowl  have  been  able  to 
exist  in  quantities  abundant  enough  to  sup- 
port hunting  largely  due  to  the  fees  and  taxes 
hunters  pay.  Duck  stamps,  hunting  licenses. 


excise  taxes  on  sport  hunting  equipment  have 
gone  to  the  basic  building  block  of  resource 
management  -  wetlands  preservation.  Re- 
source managers  feared  a  severe  cutback  in 
regulations  would  result  in  a  drop  in  partici- 
pation -  cutting  the  funds  needed  to  address 
the  major  problems  that  had  brought  water- 
fowl (and  waterfowl  hunting)  to  its  current 
crisis. 

A  drop-off  did  occur.  Avid  waterfowlers 
like  Wagner  estimated  that 
there  were  at  least  25  percent 
fewer  duck  hunters  in  their 
marshes  last  year.  They  were 
right. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  reported  selling 
29.9   percent  fewer  duck 
stamps  in  Louisiana  last  year, 
d  own  28,449  from  95,063  sold 
in  the  1987-88  season,  and 
the  smallest  sale  of  duck 
stamps  since  1962.     At  $10 
per  stamp,  that  represented 
a  loss  of  $284,490  toward  the 
funds  that  help  manage  wa- 
terfowl and  their  habitat. 
Nationally,  sales  were  down  almost  300,000 
-  a  loss  of  $3  million.     That  statistic  gave 
concern  to  all  sides  of  the  great  waterfowl 
debate. 

"The  last  thing  we  can  afford  right  now  is 
a  drop  in  support  for  waterfowl,"  said  Hugh 
Bateman,  Game  Division  Administrator  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  "We're 
looking  for  over  a  billion  to  fund 
the  North  American  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan,  and  we're 
looking  for  millions  more  for  other 
projects  connected  with  wetlands. 
"We've  got  to  emphasize  to 
the  hunter  who  might  be  drop- 
ping out  that  we  still  need  his 
help.  We  want  him  to  continue 
buying  those  duck  stamps  -  so  his 
children  and  grandchildren  will 
have  a  chance  to  enjoy  what  he 
experienced." 

Although  confidence  is  grow- 
ing for  the  eventual  success  of  the 
NAWMP,  veteran  waterfowl 
managers  on  the  state  and  na- 
tional level  agree  on  two  basic 
points: 

*  Conditions  are  not  condu- 


Bob  Marshall  is  outdoor 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  past 
president  otthe  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion. 
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Decline  in  duck  populations 

needn't  mean  the  end  of 

waterfowling  as  a  sport. 

Hunters  wtio  can  "adapt  and 

enjoy"  will  find  more 

pleasure  ttian  ever 

awaiting  them  in  the 

marshes. 


cive  for  a  quick  turnaround  -  in  waterfowl 
numbers  or  more  liberal  regulations. 

*  The  sport  of  waterfowling  -  how  it  is 
pursued  and  how  it  is  enjoyed  -  has  been 
changed  forever. 

That's  why  Wagner's  strategy  makes  sense: 

Adapt  and  enjoy. 

"I  figure  I  love  the  sport  so  much,  I'll  never 
want  to  quit,"  Wagner  says.  "I  just  love 
getting  ready  for  the  season,  building  the 
blinds,  setting  out  the  decoys,  calling  the  birds 
in  -  pulling  the  trigger. 

"It's  everything:  the  sunrises,  the  weather, 
the  birds.  I  never  get  enough.  And  a  little  bit 
is  better  than  nothing  at  all." 

By  the  end  of  the  last  season,  many  Louisi- 
ana waterfowlers  had  found  their  hunting 
habits  changed.  They  had  begun  to  adapt. 
Some  of  their  observations,  based  on  conver- 
sations with  veteran  hunters  across  the  state: 

*  With  a  three-bird  limit,  many  hunters  felt 
more  relaxed  in  their  blinds,  and  more  satis- 
fied coming  home.  "The  limit  is  a  very  big 
psychological  block  to  many  hunters,"  said 
Terry  Shaughnessy,  owner/operator  of  the 
Hackberry  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  "Many  hunt- 
ers can't  enjoy  themselves  unless  they  take 
the  limit  -  it's  the  yardstick  by  which  they 
measure  success.  When  the  limit  was  10 
birds,  the  guides  hated  it,  because  it  was 
harder  to  satisfy  the  customer.    With  three 


birds,  there's  no  pressure.  Everyone's  re- 
laxed. They  can  sit  back,  pick  their  shots  -  and 
enjoy  being  out  there.  Plus  they  come  home 
knowing  they  did  as  well  as  the  law  allows. 

*  Some  hunters  discovered  less  is  more:  at 
the  end  of  the  season  they  realized  they  had 
more  memories  after  bagging  fewer  ducks. 
"I  can  remember  more  shots  than  ever  be- 
fore," said  Fred  Schroeder,  a  veteran  hunter 
from  Covington.  "We  were  able  to  settle 
back,  be  more  patient,  pick  out  our  birds.  It 
seemed  like  there  was  more  thought  going 
into  each  bird." 

*  They  learned  more  about  ducks,  includ- 
ing calling.  Confident  they  would  have  enough 
opportunities  to  take  the  three-bird  limit,  many 
hunters  spent  time  calling  and  simply  ob- 
serving ducks.  Their  knowledge  about  wa- 
terfowl behavior  increased  dramatically, 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  the  hunt,  and 
enriching  the  experience. 

*  The  quality  of  waterfowler  in  the  marsh 
seemed  to  improve.  Many  hunters  voiced 
the  opinion  that  the  reduced  limit  drove  some 
game-hogs  out  of  the  sport.  Federal  and  state 
enforcement  records  support  that  contention; 
violations  of  waterfowl  regulations  were  at  a 
record  low.  "The  guy  you  met  out  in  the 
marsh  just  seemed  to  be  more  courteous, 
more  interested  in  waterfowl  and  conserva- 
tion," said  one  hunter.  "It  just  seemed  like  a 
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nicer  place  to  be  than  in  previous  years." 

*  In  some  cases,  tougher  times  meant  more 
challenges,  producing  better  hunters.  Some 
areas  of  the  state  reflected  the  record  low  fall 
flight,  and  birds  were  scarce.  Increasing  the 
challenge  were  regulations  designed  to  give 
the  birds  every  break  -  chief  among  them,  no 
shooting  until  legal  sunrise.  Hunters  adapted 
by  taking  more  time  and  care  in  producing 
low-profile  blinds,  blinds  with  covers,  learn- 
ing to  hunt  from  portable  blinds,  and  discov- 
ering the  new  world  of  mid-day  or  afternoon 
hunts. 

*  Waterfowl  hunters  discovered  other 
pleasures  connected  with  the  marsh.  Some 
began  bringing  cameras  into  the  blind.  Oth- 
ers began  making  combination  trips,  cashing 
rails  and  gallinules  after  their  duck  hunt. 

Most  veteran  waterfowl  managers  agree 
that  today's  sportsmen  should  waste  little 
time  adapting  to  the  new  age  of  waterfowl- 
ing.  Crying  about  what  used  to  be  will  do 
little  to  prevent  further  dechnes.  And  al- 
though more  than  ever  before  is  being  done  to 
attack  the  problem  of  habitat  loss,  even  the 
most  optimistic  concede  victory  simply  will 
mean  preventing  further  losses.  No  one 
envisions  turning  the  clock  back  to  the  1930s. 

Many  Louisiana  sportsmen  have  faced  that 
fact,  and  are  ready  to  enjoy  waterfowling  in 
its  new  form. 

"I  guess  what  it  boils  down  to  is  that  a  real 
waterfowler  -  someone 
who's  just  in  love  with  the 
whole  scene  -  will  stay  with 
it,  support  it  and  enjoy 
whatever  time  he  gets  in 
the  marsh,"  says  Wagner. 

"Sure,  most  of  us  hope 
the  ducks  come  back  strong 
and  we  get  to  see  five  or  six 
bird  limits  again.  And  most 
of  us  would  like  to  see  a  teal 
season  come  back,  and  be 
able  to  shoot  a  half  hour 
before  sunrise  again. 

"But  I  think  after  we 
made  the  adjustment  last 
year,  we  found  a  lot  of  things 
we  could  still  enjoy.  We 
adapted. 

"We're  not  going  to 
desert  the  ducks.  I  guess 
we're  like  old  retrievers  - 
we  just  can't  get  it  out  of 
our  blood."  □ 


The  hunter  can  gain  a  new  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
overcoming  the  challenges  posed  by  reduced 
opportunity.  One  skill  to  be  developed  is  the  proper 
building  and  utilization  of  blinds. 


^s  any  hunter  can  tell  you, 
(here's  a  lot  more  to 
lunting  than  just  bringing 
lome  a  full  bag.  The  thrill 
of  the  outdoors,  and  the 
dreams  and  memories  it 
stirs,  will  endure  forever. 
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"A  Mc^  Way  to  Make  a  Living'^ 


BY  CARLA  FAULKNER 


Hunter,  fisherman  and 
talented  artist,  Kenner 
resident  Brett  Smitti 
depicts  the  outdoors  as 
seen  througti  a  sports- 
man's eyes. 


1^ 


any  people's  idea  of  paradise 
would  be  to  spend  40  or  more 
hours  a  week  doing  some- 
thing they  genuinely  enjoy. 
For  instance,  how  often  have 
you  sat  at  a  desk  on  Wednesday  afternoons, 
chin  in  hand,  wishing  you  were  regarding  a 
bobbing  cork  from  beneath  the  whispering 
branches  of  a  willow  tree  rather  than  a  stack 
of  paperwork? 

There  is  doubtfully  anyone  who  hasn't 
indulged  in  a  similar  daydream.    But  to  be 


allowed  to  do  exactly  what  you  love  doing, 
and  get  paid  for  it.. .well,  that  seems  entirely 
too  much  to  expect. 

However,  a  Kenner  man  has  found  a  way 
to  do  just  that. 

An  avid  hunter  and  fisherman,  he  indulges 
in  these  sports  whenever  he  wants.  His  se- 
cret? It's  the  talent  of  recreating  these  adven- 
tures in  a  fashion  we  less  fortunate  ones  are 
willing  to  pay  for. 

Brett  Smith,  31,  considers  himself  a  "sport- 
ing artist."  Relaxing  in  his  rustic  living  room 
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where  his  paintings  splash  the  walls  with 
colorful  hunting  and  fishing  scenes,  he  ex- 
plains that,  like  other  outdoor  artists,  his 
work  illustrates  a  panorama  of  wildlife  and 
natural  habitat.  The  difference  is,  he  incorpo- 
rates the  sportsman  into  the  setting. 

"There  are  not  a  lot  of  sporting  artists 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  adding  the  human 
figure,"  Smith  says.  "Drawing  and  painting 
the  human  figure  is  a  handicap  for  many 
artists."  He  pauses  to  stare  for  a  long  moment 
at  a  stunning  water-color  on  one  wall  which 
illustrates  two  hunters  and  a  black  Labrador 
retriever  hunting  duck  in 
a  picturesque  marsh.  "The 
human  hand  is  one  of  the 
most,  no,  the  most  diffi- 
cult shape  there  is  to  draw." 

But  one  can  readily  see 
this  is  not  a  problem  for 
Smith.  The  human  figures 
of  his  oil  paintings,  water- 
colors  and  etchings  are  per- 
sonifications of  expression. 
While  his  sportsmen  are 
usually  small  figures  en- 
gulfed in  amphitheaters  of 
powerful  landscape, Smith 
has  a  way  of  ascribing  de- 
meanor to  each.  From  the 
pose  of  a  man  half  lifting 
himself  from  the  marsh  grass  to  point  at  a 
flock  of  geese  in  flight  overhead,  to  the  satis- 
fied stance  of  a  hunter  headed  home  with  a 
large  tom  turkey  slung  over  his  shoulder,  one 
can  feel  the  disposition  of  Smith's  sportsmen 
in  each  setting. 

And  while  all  of  his  artwork  does  not 
contain  the  actual  figures  of  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen, it  always  delivers  the  view  through  a 
sportsman's  eyes. 

Both  outdoor  sporting  and  art  were  early 
loves  of  Smith's.  However,  each  was  a  sepa- 
rate interest  which  he  pursued  individually 
until  the  two  were  merged  purely  by  chance. 

During  Smith's  youth,  his  father  was  an 
illustrator  and  art  director  and  today  is  the 
president  of  Fitzgerald  Ad  Agency  in  New 
Orleans.  "My  father  was  probably  the  big- 
gest influence  on  me  as  an  artist.  I  was  always 
around  art,"  he  says. 

Smith  studied  fine  art  at  Southeastern 
University  in  Hammond  for  two  years,  then, 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  began  work  as  an 
illustrator. 

"By  chance,  I  did  some  small  duck  paint- 


ings for  a  friend  of  mine  that  had  a  sports  art 

gallery  in  New  Orleans.  They  sold  very  quickly, 

so  I  did  some  fish  paintings.  They  also  sold 

quickly,"  Smith  says. 

The  best  part  was  realizing  what  he  needed 

to  do  to  get  subject  matter  for  his  artwork. 

"The  references  for  my  work  were  so  easy  to 

get.  1  would  just  go  out  on  weekends  and  have 

fun  fishing  and  hunting." 

Smith  paints  seasonally  in  correspondence 

with  the  hunting  and  fishing  seasons.    This 

way,  he  says,  it  keeps  variety  in  his  work.  "If 

1  painted  the  sports  1  enjoy  most,  1  would  only 
paint  ducks  and  speckled 
trout."  He  hunts  and  fishes 
from  Texas  to  Florida,  and 
in  the  Western  United 
States,  but  says  duck,  quail 
and  pheasant  hunting  are 
his  favorite  sports. 

Having  been  around  art 
all  his  life.  Smith  says  he 
believes  he  has  a  good 
background  in  what  qual- 
ity art  is.  Partofthis,  which 
he  believes  is  missing  in 
much  of  today's  artwork, 
is  the  exhibition  of  per- 
sonal artistic  style.  "Used 
to,  you  could  look  at  a 
painting  and  immediately 

tell  who  the  artist  was." 

One  thing  he  openly  disapproves  of  in  ou  t- 

door  art  is  too  much  photorealism.   "There's 

nothing  wrong  with  a  painting  looking  like  a 

painting,"  he  says. 

Wild  Wings,  Inc.,  based  in  LakeCity,  Minn., 

represents  Smith  as  a  sporting  artist,  and 

publishes  his  limited  edition  prints.  Galleries 

all  along  the  gulf  coast  sell   ; 

the  prints. 

The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  i 

history.     Today,  Smith's  [ 

entire  income  comes  from 

painting  (and  sporting)  full 

time. 

"I've  always  been  an 

outdoorsman.    But  early 

in  my  art  career,  I  didn't 

put  the  two  together." 

Now  that  he  has,  is  it  as 

great  as  it  sounds? 

After  a  short  pause,  he 

admits  modestly,  "It's  a 

nice  way  to  make  a  liv- 

ing." 


The  artist  openly  disap- 
proves of  too  much 
photorealism.  'There's 
nothing  wrong  with  a 
painting  looking  like  a 
painting."  he  says. 
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''a  nice  way  to  make  a  living../^ 


At  31 ,  Brett  Smith  has  succeeded  in  blending  his 

love  of  the  outdoors  into  his  vocation  as  an 

artist.  'The  references  for  my  work  were  so  easy 

to  get,"  he  says.   "  I  would  just  go  out  on 

weekends  and  have  fun  fishing  and  hunting." 
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Louisiana's  Snakes 

DON'T  KNOCK  EM 


Editor's  Note  — This  isttie 

first  of  a  ttiree-part  series 

from  a  new  book  entitled 

"The  Amphibians  and 

Reptiles  of  Louisiana." 

The  first  article  focuses  on 

snakes. 


BY  SALLY  KUZENSKI 


The  state  has  three  snake  famiUes, 
all  with  important  environmental 
roles  to  play,  says  Douglas  A. 
Rossman,  curator  of  reptiles  at 
LSU's  Museum  of  Natural  Science. 

"Even  poisonous  snakes  have  a  role,  and 
as  long  as  they  are  away  from  human  habita- 
tion, it's  best  to  leave  them  alone,"  he  main- 
tains. 

But  it  is  the  non-poisonous  snakes  that 
have  been  treated  the  most  unfairly.  Igno- 
rance has  prompted  today's  human  inclina- 
tion to  view  any  snake  as  a  threat,  he  says. 

"Take,  for  instance,  'ground  rattlers,'  which 
aren't  rattlesnakes  at  all.  They  are  harmless, 
non-biting  'earth'  or  'brown'  snakes  that  are 
great  at  keeping  down  such  garden  pests  as 
slugs." 

Other  backyard  reptiles  that  often  get 
bashed,  whacked  or  crunched  by  the  misin- 
formed include  rat  snakes  (also  known  as 
chicken  snakes),  racers,  king  snakes,  green 
snakes,  garter  snakes  and  ribbon  snakes.  The 
first  three  eat  mice  (the  green  snake  also  eats 
insects)  and  the  last  two  usually  eat  amphibi- 
ans. 

Rossman  and  Harold  A.  Dundee,  curator 
of  amphibians  and  reptiles  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, are  authors  of  a  new  book  hot  off  the 
presses  of  LSU  Press  entitled,  "The  Amphibi- 
ans and  Reptiles  of  Louisiana."  Former  Lou- 
isiana Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologist  Eugene 
C.  Beckham  provided  the  color  illustrations. 

The  book  shows  that  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed non-poisonous  snakes  in  the  state 
are  the  racer,  the  rat  snake,  the  eastern  hog- 
nosed  snake,  the  common  king  snake,  the 
southern  water  snake,  the  diamond-backed 
water  snake,  and  the  brown  snake  (or  "ground 
rattler").  Despite  their  harmless  status  and 
important  environmental  roles,  most  of  the 
seven  are  bound  for  reptile  glory  if  they  don't 
move  before  the  sighter  finds  a  club  or  hoe. 

Although  some  non-poisonous  snakes  will 
bite,  the  book's  authors  say  the  results  are 
little  more  than  scratches.  For  the  most  part, 
even  the  poisonous  snakes  are  overrated  as 
killers.  In  a  chapter  devoted  to  snakebite,  the 


authors  stress  that  poisonous  snake  bites  can 
be  dealt  with  if  the  victim  and  friends  remain 
calm.  Moreover,  poisonous  reptiles  are  not 
usually  aggressive  and  a  few  precautions  will 
reduce  the  risk  of  bites  considerably. 

Dundee  and  Rossman  recommend  wear- 
ing boots  and  long  pants  that  hang  loosely 
outside  the  boot,  watching  where  you  place 
your  feet,  hands  and  backside,  crossing  logs 
by  stepping  on  them  instead  of  over  them  (so 
you  can  see  where  you're  putting  your  feet), 
and  not  picking  up  any  snake  you  don't  rec- 
ognize. (That  latter  advice  the  average  person 
will  have  little  trouble  following.) 

The  authors  also  advise  that  people  hunt, 
hike  or  fish  in  pairs,  in  case  of  accidents. 

If  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake,  a  person 
should  stay  calm.  "Staying  calm  is  easier  if 
you  remember  that  snakebites  can  be  serious 
but  are  seldom  fatal,"  says  Rossman. 

Once  bitten,  determining  whether  or  not 
the  snake  is  poisonous  is  important,  since 
treatment  can  be  as  serious  as  the  bite.  Unless 
you  know  for  sure  what  the  snake  is  and 
whether  or  not  it's  poisonous,  kill  it  and  take 
it  along  to  the  doctor,  being  careful  to  pick  it 
up  so  that  it  cannot  bite  after  death  by  reflex 
action.  It  should  also  be  carried  in  a  stout 
container,  lest  a  fang  poke  through  and  "bite" 
enroute. 

If  the  snake  escapes  before  you  can  cap- 
ture it,  examine  the  bite  marks.  Two  deep 
puncture  marks  usually  mean  the  snake  was 
poisonous.  Two  parallel  rows  of  tooth  marks 
— often  resembling  briar  scratches  —  mean 
the  snake  was  almost  certainly  non-poison- 
ous, say  the  authors. 

Non-poisonous  bites  should  be  cleaned 
and  treated  like  any  other  scratch.  In  poison- 
ous bites,  the  victim  should  be  calmed  and 
immobilized  as  much  as  possible,  the  bite 
area  should  be  cleaned,  and  the  person  taken 
to  the  nearest  hospital  or  doctor  as  soon  as 
possible. 

According  to  the  authors,  if  the  bite  is  on 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  a  tourniquet  can  be  applied 
between  the  bite  area  and  the  heart,  to  slow 
movement  of  the  venom.  (Tourniquets  should 


be  loose  enough  to  slip  the  little  finger  under 
the  tourniquet.)  Every  10  or  15  minutes  tour- 
niquets should  be  loosened  for  90  seconds  to 
restore  circulation. 

The  traditional  cut-and-suck  technicjue 
should  be  used  only  if  medical  help  is  more 
than  20  minutes  away,  and  only  if  admini- 
stered within  15  minutes  of  the  bite.  Cuts 
should  be  made  with  great  care,  lest  a  major 
vessel  be  cut,  the  authors  counsel.  In  fact, 
Rossman  said,  the  whole  technique  is  so  tricky 
that  people  should  simply  avoid  using  it. 

Cutting  will  not  help  a  coral  snake  bite, 
although  suction  without  cutting  could  ex- 
tract some  of  the  venom.  Sucking  any  venom 
from  a  wound  should  be  done  only  if  the 
mouth  is  free  of  sores  or  cuts. 

Freezing  the  bite  area  is  also  discouraged, 
because  of  the  risk  of  tissue  damage,  says 
Rossman. 

Louisiana  has  only  two  poisonous  snake 
families.  The  244-species  family  Elapidae  has 
one  representative  in  the  state  and  the  180- 
member  Viperidae  has  five. 

The  snake  that  probably  strikes  the  most 
fear  is  the  coral  snake  (an  Elapid),  which  can 
range  up  to  four  feet  long  and  is  similar  in 
coloration  to  two  non-poisonous  inhabitants. 

The  coral  snake  has  a  small  head  and  a 
pattern  of  alternating  black,  yellow  and  red 
rings.  The  yellow  and  red  rings  meet,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  two  non-poisonous 
species,  in  which  the  red  and  black  bands 
meet. 

Coral  snakes  are  not  abundant  in  the  state 
and  are  found  mostly  in  forested  areas  in  a 
swath  from  North  Central  Louisiana  west- 
ward almost  to  the  coast.  The  reptile  tends  to 
have  a  mild  disposition,  but  when  it  does 
strike,  its  bite  is  the  most  potent  of  any  snake 
in  Louisiana. 

The  family  Viperidae,  or  pit  viper,  in  Lou- 
isiana includes  the  copperhead,  cottonmouth, 
eastern  diamond-backed  rattlesnake,  cane- 
brake  rattlesnake  and  pygmy  rattlesnake.  The 
two  most  abundant  species  are  the  copper- 
head, which  is  not  very  poisonous,  and  the 
cottonmouth,  whose  venom  is  very  potent, 
say  Dundee  and  Rossman. 

The  copperhead  is  found  statewide  except 
for  the  Louisiana  marsh,  generally  in  wooded 
areas  and  occasionally  in  multiple  numbers. 
It  is  usually  active  at  night,  and  during  the 
day  can  be  generally  found  under  such  things 
as  rocks  and  logs. 

Like  the  rattler,  the  copperhead  can  vi- 


brate its  tail,  and  is  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  more  bites  than  any  other  poisonous  spe- 
cies in  eastern  North  America.  Fortunately, 
its  venom  is  the  least  poisonous  of  all  poison- 
ous snakes  in  the  state. 

The  meanest  tempered,  most  abundant 
poisonous  snake  in  the  state  is  the  cotton- 
mouth, the  leading  source  of  snakebite  in 
southern  Louisiana.  In  potency,  its  venom 
runs  third  to  the  coral  snake,  which  is  first, 
and  rattlesnakes. 

The  cottonmouth  gets  its  name  from  the 
color  of  its  mouth.  When  it  cannot  gracefully 
retreat  from  a  donnybrook,  it  tends  to  coil 
tightly,  head  up  at  the  center  and  mouth 
opened  wide  in  a  defiant  "touch  me  if  you 
dare"  pose.  The  white  lining  of  the  mouth, 
displayed  under  such  circumstances,  tends  to 
be  a  sight  folks  remember. 

Another  bad-news  customer  is  the  cane- 
brake  rattlesnake,  the  only  representative  of 
the  timber  rattlesnake  in  Louisiana.  The  cane- 
brake  is  found  statewide  except  for  the  marsh 
and  perhaps  the  longleaf  pine  forests  of  the 
Florida  parishes,  say  the  authors.  It  is  found 
most  frequently  in  the  forests  and  canefields 
of  north  and  southeastern  Louisiana  and 
appears  to  be  more  active  in  summer  and  fall. 

The  snake  is  not  particularly  aggressive, 
but,  because  of  its  large  size,  has  a  dangerous 
bite.  However,  the  authors  stress  that  the 
canebrake  rattlesnake  appears  to  be  a  peace- 
loving  creature.  The  book  reports  numerous 
occasions  where  the  snakes  have  exhibited 
they  would  rather  sleep  than  fight. 

The  final  member  of  Louisiana's  poison- 
ous snakes  is  the  western  pygmy  rattlesnake, 
which  is  believed  to  intergrade  in  the  Florida 
parishes  with  its  cousin,  the  dusky  pygmy 
rattlesnake. 

Fairly  rare  in  the  state,  the  pygmy  rattle- 
snake appears  to  be  encountered  most  often 
in  an  area  south  of  New  Orleans  . 

Although  its  venom  is  as  potent  as  the 
canebrake,  because  it  is  so  small,  human  fa- 
talities from  the  pygmy  rattlesnake  are  proba- 
bly rare,  the  scientists  say.  This  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  since  its  rattle  is  extremely  small 
and  can  scarcely  be  heard. 

The  authors  say  everyone  in  Louisiana 
should  be  familiar  with  snake  populations, 
because  many  people  will  encounter  reptiles 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  "The  Amphibians 
and  Reptiles  of  Louisiana,"  with  its  extensive 
color  plates,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  taking 
the  myth-like  fear  out  of  the  occurrence. 


Sally  KuzenskI  Is  coordina- 
tor for  the  Louisiana  State 
University  News  Service. 


Smith  considers  himself  a 
"sporting  artist,"  rather  than 
a  wildlife  artist.  The 
difference,  he  says,  is  that 
he  so  frequently  incorpo- 
rates the  human  figure  in 
his  work. 


Mil 


Smith's  people  are  usually 
small  figures  engulfed  in 
amphitheaters  of  powerful 
landscape.  Even  when  his 
artwork  does  not  contain  a 
hunter  or  fisherman,  it 
always  delivers  the  view 
through  a  sportsman's 
eyes. 
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stir  all  the  ingredients,  add 

kids  —  and  adults,  too 

—  and  you  come  up  witti 

National  Hunting  and 

Fistiing  Day,  Louisiana 

style.  It's  an  irresistible 

mixture  of  fun  spiced  with 

learning. 


Start  with  a  healthy  portion  of  out- 
door activity,  toss  in  several  hand- 
fuls  of  fortified  exhibits,  add  a  taste 
of  well-seasoned  alligator,  nutria  or 

shark,  sprinkle  with  live  reptiles  and 

what  do  you  get? 

No,  it's  not  the  bubbhng  concoction  of  a 
voodoo  conjurer.  It  is  the  perfect  recipe  for  a 
day  of  fun  at  Louisiana's  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day. 

And  Louisiana  is  stirring  in  its  own  special 
blend  of  spices  to  season  the  occasion  with  a 
unique  local  flavor. 

Slated  for  Saturday,  Sept.  23,  the  day  is  set 
aside  as  the  paradigm  celebration  of  outdoor 
recreation.  By  its  very  design,  complete  with 
contests,  demonstrations,  exhibits  and  par- 
ticipatory activities,  all  related  to  the  out- 
doors, it  is  certain  to  provide  enjoyable  diver- 
sion for  young  and  adult  alike. 

Supported  by  President  Bush,  National 
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Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  is  celebrated  na- 
tionwide. It  is  supported  locally  by  Gov. 
Buddy  Roemer  and  co-sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Also 
aiding  through  co-sponsorships  are  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Quality,  the  LSU 
Raptor  Center  and  numerous  conservation 
organizations. 

Beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  four  locations  across 
the  state,  the  hours  of  activities  are  intended 
to  be  fun.  But  more  importantly,  they  are 
designed  to  inform  the  public  about  wildlife 
and  natural  resource  conservation,  opportu- 
nities for  outdoor  recreation  and  the  potential 
impacts,  both  helpful  and  harmful,  of  human 
interaction  with  the  natural  environment. 

Louisiana's  participation  in  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  began  in  Monroe  12 
years  ago.  Growing  steadily  in  public  enthu- 
siasm and  participation  each  year,  some  2,500 
showed  up  last  year  at  the  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries District  2  office  to  celebrate  the  day. 
Monroe's  observance  of  the  event  is  still  the 
largest  in  scale  in  the  state. 

Three  other  Louisiana  cities  now  hold  their 
own  versions  of  National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day  celebrations.  Baton  Rouge  is  staging 
its  fourth  annual  festivity  this  year.  Growing 
rapidly  in  popularity  there,  approximately 
2,500  are  expected  to  pass  through  the  gates 
of  the  Baton  Rouge  City  Police  Youth  Camp 
on  Flannery  Road  this  year. 

Alexandria  joined  in  the  fun  of  offering 
this  day  of  free  outdoor  recreation  and  dem- 
onstrations last  year.  This  year,  it  will  again 
hold  a  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  celebration 
at  Fort  Buhlow  Lake. 

Minden  is  the  fourth  location  at  which 
Louisiana  residents  can  participate  in  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day  excitement.  The  activi- 
ties, exhibitions,  demonstrations  and  contests 
in  that  area  can  be  found  at  the  Bodcau  Wild- 
life Management  Area. 

Typical  of  the  kinds  of  amusement  that 
can  be  expected  at  all  four  locations  include 
the  very  popular  wild  game  tasting  booths 
where  Louisiana  cooks  prepare  alligator, 
beaver,  nutria,  venison  and  other  savory  dishes 
from  local  wild  game. 

Well  liked  with  the  kids  are  fishing,  arch- 
ery, bait  casting  and  duck  calling  contests. 
Demonstrations  by  local  experts  include  arch- 
ery hunting,  retrieving,  canoeing,  firing  of 
canon  nets,  and  jig  fishing.  Some  areas  have 
duck,  turkey  and  elk  calling  demonstrations. 

The  exhibits  provide  excitement  as  well  as 


education.  Among  these  are  live  animals, 
including  birds  of  prey,  fish,  turtles  and  alli- 
gators. Various  divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  have  booths  to 
demonstrate  their  respective  activities,  in- 
cluding game  management  and  research,  fish- 
eries management,  coastal  management,  na- 
ture conservancy,  fur  and  alligator  trapping. 
Operation  Game  Thief,  boating  safety  and 
many  others. 

Most  importantly,  all  activities  and  exhib- 
its are  free,  fun  and  educational.  It's  a  day  for 
the  entire  family  to  spend  together  in  healthy 
outdoor  recreation,  and  learn  how  the  wealth 
of  natural  resources  our  state  has  to  offer  is 
being  managed.  n 


Department  of  Wildlife  and 
'isherles  sponsors  a  wide 
variety  of  outdoor  activities 
across  the  state, 
^ubllc  participation  has 
grown  steadily  for  12 
years. 
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Louisiana  Goes  WILD! 


BY  AMY  GRIFFIN  OUCHLEY 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  WAYNE  HUSTON 
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I  ow  do  crickets  chirp?  After  several 
fidgety  moments,  the  revelation 
comes.  Seven  Cub  Scouts  exclaim, 
"They're  moving  their  wings  to 
make  the  sound!" 

Seventh  graders  at  Marksville  Middle 
School  split  into  two  groups:  deer  and  three 
habitat  components  -  food,  water,  shelter.  As 
the  deer  utilize  their  habitat,  their  numbers 
increase;  but  soon  there  are  too  many  deer 
and  not  enough  habitat  so  the  deer  die.  The 
habitat  rebounds  and  the  cycle  begins  again. 
The  students  graph  the  results  and  see  there  is 
no  balance  in  nature,  but  that  it  is  more  like 
two  energetic  children  on  a  see-saw.  Gradu- 
ally they  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of 
habitat  to  the  deer  and  other  wildlife  in  Lou- 
isiana. One  student  comments,  "Things  are 
interrelated.  Any  little  thing  you  do  wrong 
could  affect  other  things  in  a  big,  big  way." 
They  are  starting  to  grasp  fundamental  eco- 
logical principles. 

Teachers,  supervisors,  and  professionals 
play  a  game  called  "Quick  Frozen  Critters,"  a 
variation  of  freeze-tag,  at  4-H  Camp  Grant  T. 
Walker.  Afterward  they  discuss  predator/ 
prey  relationships  and  the  importance  of 
adaptations  in  these  relationships.  They  are 
attending  a  weekend  workshop  to  learn  new 
methods  to  bring  students  and  themselves  to 
a  greater  awareness  of  Louisiana's  and  the 
earth's  priceless  and  dwindling  natural  re- 
sources. Hopefully  the  awareness  will  lead  to 
responsible  attitudes  and  action. 

Louisiana  has  gone  WILD!  Project  WILD 
(Wildlife  in  Learning  Design),  an  interdisci- 
plinary, supplementary  enviornmental  and 
conservation  education  program  that  uses 
wildlife  as  a  tool  for  educators  of  kindergar- 
ten through  high  school  age  young  people, 
has  arrived. 

Initial  funding  for  Project  WILD  (PW)  came 
from  the  Louisiana  Dept.  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries (LDWF)  and  the  Dept.  of  Education. 
The  LDWF  is  making  PW  available  to  educa- 
tors and  anyone  who  works  with  youth,  like 
Scout  leaders,  4-H  workers  and  day  camp 
directors  across  the  state. 

Staff  from  LDWF,  along  with  PW  coordi- 
nators from  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  trained 
the  first  core  group  of  53  facilitators  in  May. 
This  group  will  spread  PW  across  the  state  by 
conducting  6-hour  PW  workshops  in  their 
schools  and  communities  and  providing  the 
PW  literature  free  of  charge  to  the  persons 
who  attend  the  sessions. 


"PW  has  the  potential  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  overall  education  picture  in 
Louisiana  once  it  gets  into  widespread  use  in 
the  schools,"  said  Gay  Brantley,  LDWF  Proj- 
ect WILD  coordinator.  "PW  is  a  wonderful 
tool  for  wildife  education.  It  will  get  the 
youth  in  touch  with  the  out-of-doors  and 
their  natural  heritage  in  Louisiana.  1  hope  it 
takes  off  and  burns  like  fire 
across  the  state." 

The  goal  of  PW  is  to  assist 
learners  of  any  age  in  de- 
veloping awareness,  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  commit- 
ment to  result  in  informed 
decisions,  responsible  be- 
havior, and  constructive 
actions  concerning  wildlife 
and  the  environment  upon 
which  all  life  depends. 

To  date  PW  is  being  utilized  in  47  states 
and  10  Canadian  provinces.  Since  the  fall  of 
1983,  200,000  educators  have  participated  in 
PW  workshops  and  have  reached  an  esti- 
mated 15  million  students,  according  to  PW 
executive  assistant  Judy  Dawson  in  Boulder, 
Colorado.  The  two  primary  sponsoring  agen- 
cies are  Western  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildife 
Agencies  and  the  Western  Regional  Environ- 
mental Education  Council. 

"Conservation  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
conservation  of  our  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  in  the 
future,"  said  LDWF  Secre- 
tary Virginia  Van  Sickle.  It's 
one  of  the  top  priorities  of 
the  LDWF  over  the  next  few 
years,  according  to  Van 
Sickle.  "Teachers  who  at- 
tend the  PW  workshops  and 
use  PW  in  their  classroom 
will  benefit  from  it  by  learn- 
ing more  about  our  unique 
fish  and  wildife  resources 
as  well  as  improve  their 
ability  to  impart  to  the  stu- 
dents the  tools,  the  concepts 
and  the  whys  of  conserva- 
tion education." 

Van  Sickle  believes  the 
knowledge  about  the  re- 
source gained  from  PW  will 
have  a  direct  impact  on 
conserving  the  resource. 
"People  who  respect  the 


Amy  Griffin  Ouchley  of 
IVIarksville,  auttior  of  tliis 
article  and  herself 
a  Project  WILD  facilitator, 
stresses  that  book  learning 
and  outdoor  activities  play 
an  equally  important  role. 
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Says  Gay  Brantley,  Project 
WILD  coordinator:  'The 
students  think  they're 
doing  something  fun  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  they 
may  be  learning  math  or 
social  studies.  It's 
wonderfully  interdiscipli- 
nary." 


resource  and  understand  why  you  have  sea- 
sons and  bag  Hmits  are  less  Hkely  to  break  the 
law.  PW  teaches  that  respect  for  the  resource 
and  in  the  long  run  I  think  it's  going  to  help  us 
and  our  law  enforcement  problems,"  said 
Van  Sickle. 

The  heart  of  PW  is  two  activity  guides  - 
one  for  elementary  (grades  K-6)  and  one  geared 
for  the  secondary  grades  (7-12).  Each  PW 
guide  features  approximately  80  ready-made 
lessons  and  activities  that  can  be  used  to 
supplement  curricula  -  especially  science,  social 
studies,  language  arts,  mathematics,  and  art  - 
so  that  classroom  teachers  may  use  the  mate- 
rial as  a  means  by  which  to  teach  required 
concepts  and  skills. ..at  the  same  time  teach- 
ing about  people,  wildlife,  and  the  environ- 
ment. A  newly  developed  Aquatic  Wild  guide 
(for  grades  K-12)  can  be  obtained  by  attend- 
ing an  additional  3-hour  workshop. 

"PW  uses  wildife  as  a  tool  to  teach  basic 
skills  and  wildlife  is  intrinsically  interesting 
to  people,"  said  Brantley.  "The  students  think 
they're  doing  something  fun  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  may  be  learning  math  or 
social  studies.  It's  wonderfully  interdiscipli- 
nary." 

The  PW  guides  contain  all  the  information 
to  conduct  each  activity  and  are  cross  refer- 
enced and  indexed  for  easy  usage  by  grade, 
subject  and  skills.  "They  are  well  designed 
and  academically  sound,"  said  Brantley.  "Once 
teachers  have  attended  a  workshop  and  learned 
how  to  use  the  manual,  they  immediately 
incorporate  that  into  their  teaching  without 
much  other  preparation." 

The  PW  activities  are  action  oriented  and 
promote  creative  hands-on  participation. 

Gary  Stringer  is  a  special  education  teacher, 
who  teaches  geology  and  environmental  sci- 
ence to  gifted  and  talented  students  at  West 
Monroe  High  School  in  Ouachita  Parish. 
Stringer  is  the  1989  Louisiana  Teacher  of  the 
Year  and  one  of  four  finalists  for  the  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year.  Now  Stringer  is  a  certi- 
fied PW  facilitator  and  he  plans  not  only  to 
give  workshops  and  promote  PW,  but  to  use 
it  daily  in  his  classes.  "PW  is  written  in  such 
a  way  that  is  not  judgmental,  which  is  very 
difficult  to  do.  It's  not  teaching  what  to  think, 
but  how  to  think.  All  the  while  the  students 
are  learning  environmentally  sound  and 
important  concepts  while  they  are  learning 
social  studies,  English,  languarge  arts  or 
whatever  -  that's  the  beauty  of  it." 

PW  will  be  an  effective  teaching  tool,  said 
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Stringer,  because  it  "stimulates  thinking  by 
doing,  not  just  reading.  PW  activities  use  all 
the  senses  and  we  know  the  more  senses  we 
can  engage,  the  greater  the  retention,  the  greater 
the  learning." 

The  workshops  will  help  teachers  utilize 
the  PW  materials,  said  Stringer.  "Teachers 
will  be  able  to  incorporate  PW  into  their  teach- 
ing so  much  more  easily  when  they've  had  to 
apply  some  of  it,  look  through  the  book  and 
do  the  activities." 

Louisiana  has  dire  enviornmental  prob- 
lems with  such  things  as  coastal  erosion,  pol- 
lution, and  habitat  loss  and  is  behind  other 
states  in  environmental  education,  according 
to  LDWF  education  manager  Jonathan 
Glasscock.  "Of  all  the  states  in  the  country 
Louisiana  is  probably  the  one  that  needs 
environmental  awareness  and  education  the 
most,"  he  said.  "We've  been  more  or  less 
spoiled  by  the  abundance  of  our  resources 
and  our  rich  natural  heritage.  We  must  learn 
to  utilize  them  wisely  and  we  must  educate 
the  youth." 

Glasscock  thinks  PW  is  an  "excellent" 
addition  to  the  other  LDWF  education  pro- 
grams such  as  aquatic  education,  boating  safety 
education,  hunter  safety  programs,  the  Lou- 
isiana Conservationist  magazine  and  the  new 
television  program  scheduled  to  begin  this 
fall,  "The  Louisiana  Conservationist  TV 
Magazine." 

Brantley  hopes  PW  will  ground  the  youth 
in  environmental  and  wildlife  concepts. 
"Hopefully  PW  will  give  them  some  basics  in 
wildlife  and  conservation  education  so  they 
can  progress  through  our  other  education 
programs  without  having  to  start  from  scratch," 
she  said. 

Van  Sickle  sends  this  message  to  the  youth 
of  Louisiana.  "I  would  hope  they  would 
appreciate  the  diverse  and  abundant  and 
extremely  economically  valuable  resources 
that  we  have  in  Louisiana;  to  do  everything 
they  can  as  they  grow  up  and  mature  and 
become  voters  and  elected  officials  and  hunt- 
ers and  fisherman  to  respect  that  resource;  to 
enjoy  participating  in  outdoor  recreation,  and 
to  obey  the  law.  I  think  that  the  more  edu- 
cated our  public  is  in  conservation,  the  brighter 
the  future  is  for  our  outdoor  resources." 

One  perceptive  seventh  grader  put  it  in 
simple  terms  at  the  end  of  a  Project  WILD 
activity.  "It's  not  good  to  pollute  the  air  or  cut 
all  the  trees,  then  the  animals  die  and  the 
people  suffer."  □ 


Of  all  the  states  in  the 
ountry,  Louisiana  is 
probably  the  one  that 
needs  environmental 
awareness  and  education 
the  most,"  believes 
Jonathan  Glasscock.  LDWF 
education  manager. 
We've  been  more  or  less 
spoiled  by  the  abundance 
of  our  resources  and  our 
rich  natural  heritage." 
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"If  we  are  going  to  make  a 

difference  in  Louisiana, 

we  liave  to  reacli  people 

and  television  is  the  best 

way  to  do  that." 


La.  Conservationist 


on  Your  TV  Screen 


September  1989  marks  a  bold  new  era 
for  the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
magazine.  In  a  cooperative  venture 
between  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  Louisiana  Public  Broad- 
casting, the  magazine  is  coming  to  life  in  a 
weekly  television  series  entitled  "The  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist  TV  Magazine." 

The  half-hour  program  premieres  state- 
wide Thursday,  September  14,  at  7:30  p.m.  on 
the  LPB  television  network. 

"The  show,  just  like  our  magazine,  will 
bring  outdoor  Louisiana  into  people's  homes," 
commented  Guy  LaBranche,  audio/visual 
production  manager  for  LDWF  and  producer 
of  the  television  series. 

"We  are  shooting  for  absolute  realism.  We 
don't  use  a  studio  —  everything  is  being  shot 


in  the  field.  You  can't  imagine  how  much  this 
complicates  production,  but  it's  the  only  way 
we  can  match  the  standard  we've  already  set 
for  ourselves  with  the  magazine." 

LaBranche  then  launched  into  a  litany  of 
complicating  factors  such  as  weather,  logis- 
tics, insects  and  uncooperative  wildlife.  "The 
heat  and  humidity  can  play  tricks  on  your 
equipment,"  he  continued.  "This  can  be  par- 
ticulary  disheartening  after  you  spend  a  day 
or  so  in  some  remote  hard-to-reach  locale 
only  to  get  back  to  the  office  and  discover  a 
faint,  yet  distinctive  herringbone  pattern  on 
every  tape." 

"We  realize  we  bit  off  quite  a  chunk  when 
we  committed  to  a  weekly  program,"  added 
Wade  Byrd,  show  creator  and  editor  of  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  magazine.  "But  if 
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we  are  going  to  make  a  difference  in  Louisi- 
ana, we  have  to  reach  people  and  television  is 
the  best  way  to  do  that. 

"We  have  to  walk  a  fine  line/'  he  contin- 
ued. "We  know  that  to  interest  people  to 
watch  we  have  to  be  entertaining.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  our  only  purpose  to  exist  is  to 
educate.  To  do  both  we  have  to  be  innovative 
—  take  a  few  chances." 

Innovation  and  chance  taking  are  nothing 
new  to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  It  was 
an  innovative,  even  brash,  move  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  when  the  tiny  predecessor  to  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  insti- 
tuted the  publication  of  a  magazine.  When 
the  magazine  converted  to  full  color  a  couple 
of  decades  later,  it  was  among  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation  to  do  so. 

Free  to  anyone  who  requested  it,  the 
magazine  grew  to  a  subscription  rate  of  al- 
most a  quarter  million  and  reached  an  esti- 
mated 18  to  20  percent  of  Louisiana's  4.4 
million  population.  In  January  of  this  year, 
the  magazine  took  another  innovative  step 
when  it  converted  to  a  paid  subscription,  self- 
supporting  publication.  In  the  eight  months 
since  that  switch,  subscriptions  have  soared 
past  the  60,000  mark,  making  it  one  of  the 
largest  paid  circulation  publications  in  the 
state. 

"The  Louisiana  Conservationist  has  al- 
ways been  a  symbol  of  this  agency's  commit- 
ment to  education,"  commented  Virginia  Van 
Sickle,  secretary  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
"That  commitment  extends  well  beyond  just 
publishing  a  magazine,  and  includes  citizen 
involvement  and  formal  in-school  programs, 
but  the  magazine  has  always  been  a  visible 
centerpiece." 

"We  designed  the  television  program  so 
that  we  can  make  maximum  use  of  it  in  our 
educational  efforts,"  added  Bob  Dennie,  di- 
rector of  LDWF's  Information  and  Education 
Division. 

Dennie  explained  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  season  the  individual  segments  that  make 
up  the  show  will  be  indexed  by  subject  matter 
and  made  available  to  teachers  on  videotape. 
"This  will  give  teachers  throughout  the  state 
a  handy  source  of  up-to-date  short  video 
essays  on  a  variety  of  environmental  and 
wildlife  issues  specific  to  Louisiana,"  he  said. 

As  part  of  long-range  agency  planning. 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  some  time  ago  devel- 
oped written  statements  of  philosophy  and 
mission.  Included  in  them  is  the  commitment 


that  the  agency  is  to  be  the  chief  public  advo- 
cate and  steward  of  our  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  and  the  habitats  that  support  them. 
"1  take  that  commitment  very  seriously," 
Van  Sickle  asserted.  "We're  not  going  to  be 
simply  swept  along  by  the  current  of  the 
growing  movement  to  a  clean  environment, 
we're  going  to  lead  the  way.  1  think  that 
commitment  will  be  crystal  clear  September 
14  when  you  tune  in  on  the  initial  episode  of 
the  new  Louisiana  Conservationist  TV  Maga- 
zine." 'O 


"We  don't  use  a  studio  — 
everything  is  being  shot  in 
the  field..." 


"...You  can't  imagine  how  much  this  complicates 
production,  but  it's  the  only  way  we  can  match  the 
standard  we've  already  set  for  ourselves  with  the 
magazine." 
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SpeciesProfile 


Steve  Hebert  is  a  wildlife 
biologist  for  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fistierles,  and  Mike  Olinde 

is  the  upland  game  study 
leader. 
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RABBITS. 

BY  STEVE  HEBERT  AND  MIKE  OLINDE 

There  are  two  species  of  rabbits  in  Louisiana:  the  cottontail  rabbit  (Sylvilagus  florida- 
nus)  and  the  swamp  rabbit  (Sylvilagus  aquaticus).  The  cottontail  is  the  more 
abundant.  The  fact  that  it  occurs  in  a  broader  range  of  habitats  —  old  fields,  cropland, 
uplands,  bottomlands,  woodlands,  you  name  it  —  no  doubt  contributes  to  its  greater 
abundance. 

The  cottontail  is  a  species  ideally  suited  to  management.  Populations  can  reach  five  per  acre 
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on  small  areas  and  one  per  three  acres  on 
large  areas.  Factors  contributing  to  the  man- 
ageability of  the  cottontail  include:  1)  its  high 
reproductive  capacity,  2)  large  acreages  are 
not  needed  to  produce  large  numbers,  and  3) 
its  simple  needs  that  can  be  easily  supplied 
with  a  minimum  of  work  and  cost. 

In  Louisiana,  some  cottontails  can  be  found 
breeding  year  round.  However,  greatest  pro- 
duction occurs  during  late  spring  and  early 
summer.  The  nest  is  a  saucer-hke  depression 
on  the  ground  which  the  female  excavates 
and  lines  with  dead  grass  and  fur.  The  gesta- 
tion period  for  cottontails  is  28  to  32  days  and 
litter  sizes  range  from  1  to  7  with  an  average 
of  3.7  in  Louisiana. 

They  are  altricial;  i.e.,  born  naked,  eyes 
sealed  shut,  and  helpless.  They  grow  quickly, 
though,  and  begin  to  make  short  forays  from 
the  nest  within  two  weeks.  By  the  time  the 
young  are  weaned  (usually  in  3  to  4  weeks) 
the  female  is  often  almost  ready  to  give  birth 
to  another  litter  as  she  may  be  bred  within 
hours  after  giving  birth  to  her  young.  As  a 
result,  cottontails  may  have  3  to  6  litters  per 
year  when  succulent  food  supplies  are  avail- 
able throughout  the  summer.  In  addition, 
young  rabbits  are  mature  in  about  two  months 
and  production  from  young  females  will 
account  for  up  to  25%  of  a  population. 

Cottontails  are  an  edge  species,  living  most 
of  their  lives  in  close  proximity  to  some  type 
of  border.  Home  range  may  vary  from  1  to  60 
acres  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  habitat. 
Generally,  however,  it  will  be  15  acres  or  less. 
Aldo  Leopold,  the  father  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment, espoused  the  law  of  edge.  Basically  his 
law  was  that  the  abundance  of  game  species 
with  small  home  ranges  requiring  two  habitat 
types  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  edge.  "Edge"  is  the  name  given  to  the  zone 
where  two  different  habitat  types  meet.  Cot- 
tontail rabbits  fit  this  theory  about  as  well  as 
any  species. 

The  basic  goals  of  any  habitat  manage- 
ment scheme  will  be  similar,  to  provide  an 
intermix  of  food  and  cover.  Ideal  cottontail 
habitat  contains  equal  proportions  of  crop- 
land, brushland,  and  grassland.  A  source  of 
free  water  is  unnecessary  because  rabbits 
normally  meet  their  moisture  requirements 
from  dew  and  succulent  plant  material. 

Undisturbed  grassy  areas  provide  nesting 
areas,  but  denser  thickets  are  needed  for  es- 
cape cover.  Rabbits  are  taken  by  many  preda- 
tors —  owls,  hawks,  foxes,  coyotes,  and  even 


skunks  and  crows  to  list  a  few.  However, 
predation  is  not  thought  to  be  a  limiting  factor 
when  good  escape  cover  is  present.  Food 
(succulent  forbs,  grasses,  shrubs,  and  fruits) 
can  be  a  limiting  factor  in  some  Louisiana 
rabbit  habitat.  Manipulating  the  native  vege- 
tation and /or  providing  food  plots  will  usu- 
ally remedy  any  habitat  shortcomings. 

Brushpiles  are  the  quickest  way  to  create 
escape  cover.  Tree  tops  can  simply  be  stack 
about  15  feet  in  diameter  to  a  height  of  5  to  6 
feet.  Several  of  these  piles  scattered  across  an 
area  near  feeding  and  nesting  areas  are  better 
than  one  or  two  very  large  piles.  Allowing 
briars  and  dense  shrubs  to  grow  will  also 
provide  good  escape  cover  but  takes  consid- 
erable more  time. 

Brushpiles  are  also  a  quick  means  of  in- 
creasing edge.  Other  ways  to  increase  edge 
and  maintain  nesting  cover  are  to  allow  fence 
rows,  field  border,  ditch  banks  and  other  odd 
or  unused  areas  to  grow  up.  Portions  of  these 
areas  should  then  be  maintained  by  mowing 
or  discing  strips  each  year.  Old  fields  that 
have  grown  up  can  be  improved  by  mowing 
or  discing  a  series  of  strips  across  the  field. 
Thereafter,  the  strips  should  be  treated  every 
two  to  three  years.  These  activities  promote 
food  production  as  well.  Refraining  from 
treating  areas  from  April  through  July  is  rec- 
ommended to  minimize  nest  destruction. 

Food  plots  can  be  used  in  rabbit  manage- 
ment. Winter  food  plots  can  provide  desir- 
able young  growth  when  wild  greens  are 
most  scarce  while  summer  plots  produce  a 
highly  nutritious  source  of  food  during  the 
reproductive  cycle.  Clovers,  ryegrass,  wheat, 
oats,  soybeans,  cowpeas,  sorghum,  and  brown- 
top  millet  are  commonly  planted  for  rabbits. 
It  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  to  plant  large 
food  plots  for  rabbits.  The  plots,  1/10  acre  in 
size,  should  be  located  near  good  escape  cover 
and  distributed  across  your  property.  And, 
as  with  any  planting,  fertilize  as  recommended . 

Finally,  you  should  not  be  afraid  to  har- 
vest your  rabbit  population.  They  cannot  be 
stockpiled.  Cottontails  are  short-lived  mam- 
mals with  few  hving  to  be  one  year  old.  As  a 
consequence,  populations  can  vary  greatly 
from  year  to  year  depending  on  annual  pro- 
duction not  hunting  or  predation.  Weather  is 
usually  the  most  important  factor  influencing 
production.  In  years  with  relatively  mild 
winters  and  summers  which  have  neither 
excessive  rainfall  or  drought,  production  is 
generally  greatest.  □ 


Of  Louisiana's  two  rabbit 
species,  that's  a  cottontail 
on  the  opposite  page  and  a 
swamp  rabbit  directly 
below. 

Photograph  by  Dave  Richards 
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Going  for  the  Gold  Outdoors 

FUNNY, 

sideIh 


BY  GLYNN  HARRIS 

Nobody  can  wear  the  badge 
of  a  true  outdoorsman  if 
the  only  time  he  cohabits 
with  Mother  Nature  is 
when  he  visits  a  pristine  forest  or 
sparkhng  stream  to  hunt  and  fish, 
returning  home  a  few  hours  later, 
refreshed  in  body  and  spirit. 

Such  nimrods  get  as  much  expo- 
sure to  the  real  outdoors  as  they  would 
hitting  a  couple  of  Saturday  morning 
garage  sales.  To  qualify  for  the  real 
thing,  the  experience  has  to  be  pain- 
ful, extremely  tiring  and  generally 
uncomfortable. 

Slipping  out  to  a  woodlot  after 
squirrels  or  strolling  down  to  the  pond 
to  cast  for  bass  falls  short  of  what  is 
necessary  to  earn  a  badge.  Although 
there  have  been  times  when  1  have 
made  such  forays  into  the  outdoors, 
most  of  my  trips  have  been  real  badge- 
grabbers. 

Nobody  heads  outdoors  looking 
for  pain,  exhaustion  and  discomfort. 
If  we  knew  that  beforehand,  most  of 
us  would  join  the  local  camellia  club. 
No,  the  pain  and  discomfort  sort  of 
sneak  up  on  you. 

For  example,  there  was  the  time  1 
accepted  the  invitation  of  a  friend  to 
fish  for  bass  in  a  remote  stream.  He 
explained  that  he  would  wade  and 
cast  spinner  baits  around  cypress  knees 
and  logs,  and  that  we  were  virtually 
guaranteed  a  limit  of  nice  bass.  He 
added  that  we  would  have  great  fun. 

He  was  right  on  most  counts.  We 
cast  spinners  around  logs  and  cypress 
knees,  caught  a  bunch  of  fish.. .and 
HE  had  great  fun.  I  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  filled  with  glee  as 
well,  had  I  been  able  to  master  the  art 
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of  remaining  in  an  upright  position 
for  more  than  10  feet  at  a  stretch.  My 
partner  was  accustomed  to  the  muck 
and  mire  we  slopped  through.  My 
efforts  to  keep  up  with  him  resulted  in 
having  my  legs  cut  out  from  under  me 
time  and  again  by  roots  and  logs  that 
lurked  just  beneath  the  dark  surface. 
The  badge  1  earned  that  day  was  small 
solace  for  the  barked  shins  and  water- 
logged sinuses  I  brought  home. 

One  of  the  surefire  ways  to  earn 
your  outdoorsman  badge  is  to  go 
camping.  The  VCR  in  your  head  plays 
tricks  on  you  prior  to  an  overnight 
camping  trip.  It  flashes  footage  of  a 
cozy  campfire  beside  a  sparkling 
stream  while  tiny  frogs  and  crickets 
gently  lull  you  into  peaceful  sleep  on 
a  bed  of  down. 

After  the  experience,  however,  you 
realize  that  the  videotape  playing  in 
your  head  somehow  got  switched  and 
you  should  have  been  watching  "The 
Chainsaw  Massacre"  to  prepare  you 
for  what  lay  ahead. 

First,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
cozy  campfire.  It's  either  an  inferno 
straight  from  the  pits  of  Hades  that 
refuses  to  let  you  within  50  feet  of  it. 


Artwork  by  David  Norwood 
Or — and  this  always  happens  when 
it's  cold  and  damp — the  only  wood 
you  can  find  is  wet  and,  instead  of 
furnishing  heat,  it  emits  acrid,  chok- 
ing smoke  that  homes  in  on  you  like  a 
heat-seeking  missile,  stalking  you  as 
you  move  around  the  stone-cold  logs. 

And  the  nightime  lullaby  the  de- 
ceptive video  shows  is,  in  reality,  the 
incessant  whining  that  occurs  as  hordes 
of  mosquitos  move  in  for  their  nightly 
feeding  frenzy.  I've  noticed  that 
sometimes  even  the  mosquitos  whine, 
too.  The  sparkling  stream  is  actually  a 
stagnant  slough,  belching  putrid 
bubbles  of  swamp  gas  as  arm-sized 
cottonmouths  wriggle  across  the  gela- 
tin-like surface. 

A  bed  of  down?  Get  serious.  The 
best  you  can  hope  for  is  to  redistrib- 
ute the  acorns,  pine  cones  and 
sweetgum  balls  that  are  randomly 
scattered  about  under  your  bedroll  so 
they  only  poke  and  probe  your  less 
sensitive  body  parts. 

Earning  your  outdoorsman  badge 
takes  dedication,  commitment  and  the 
abiUty  to  endure  intense  pain  and  other 
indignities,  but  it's  worth  it. 

I  think!  D 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  LT.  KEITH  LACAZE 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  operates  on  a  July  1  through 
June  30  fiscal  year.  In  the  month  of  July 
the  Enforcement  Division  looks  back  over 
the  past  year.  We  evaluate  how  well  the 
job  was  done  and  determine  where  we 
need  to  improve. 

Was  adequate  protection  of  our  game 
and  fish  resources  provided?  Did  we  pro- 
vide safety  on  the  water  for  the  boating 
public?  Those  are  tough  questions  and  a 
lot  must  be  considered  before  they  are 
answered  to  our  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  first  factors  we  consider  is 
the  number  and  types  of  citations  issued 
during  the  year.  Determining  the  number 
of  "tickets"  handed  out  and  what  catego- 
ries they  fall  into  provides  some  valuable 
information.  We  can  detect  violation  trends 
such  as  increases  or  decreases  in  certain 
offenses. 

Areas  to  which  special  attention  should 
be  devoted  come  to  light.  This  type  of 
information  determines  the  direction  the 
Division  will  take  in  the  upcoming  year. 
We  learn  what  uniformed  officers  should 
devote  their  time  to.  The  covert  or  under- 
cover officers  also  can  choose  what  en- 
forcement problems  they  need  to  address. 
The  first  tally  of  citations  is  taken  from 
the  eight  respective  regions  that  Louisi- 
ana is  divided  into,  and  the  Saltwater 
Enforcement  Patrol  (S.W.E.P.)  which  is 
the  coastal  marine  patrol.  The  figures  for 
the  1988-89  fiscal  year  are: 

Region  I  (Shreveport  area)  1 ,439 
Region  2  (Monroe  area)  1,179 

Region  3  (Alexandria  area)  1,714 
Region  4  (Ferrlday  area)  1 ,01 1 
Region  5  (Lake  Charles  area)  2,203 
Region  6(Opelousas  area)  3,078 
Region  7  (Baton  Rouge  area)  2,147 
Region  8  (New  Orleans  area)  7,440 
S.W.E.P.  (coastal)  337 

The  total  for  the  entire  state  is  20,548. 
This  includes  all  citations  which  were  is- 


Club  Cited  for  Aiding  Operation  Game  Tliief :  Dr.  David  A.  Spring  (left)  and  Gary  Alford 
of  Safari  Club  International  accept  a  plaque  of  appreciation  from  Col.  Winton  Vidrine, 
enforcement  chief  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  The  organiza- 
tion's Central  Louisiana  Chapter  had  donated  $1 ,000  to  the  reward  fund  of  Operation 
Game  Thief,  the  grass-roots  antipoaching  campaign. 


sued  by  the  Enforcement  Division  for  all 
offenses.  The  comparatively  low  number 
for  S.W.E.P.  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  act 
primarily  in  a  support  capacity  for  the 
regions  which  cover  the  coastline  of  the 
state  (Regions  5,  6,  7,  8).  They  also  are 
specialized  exclusively  in  saltwater  fishing 
activity,  primarily  commercial  fishery  and 
search  and  rescue. 

The  regional  totals  indicate  overall 
performance  of  the  individual  regions.  Those 
that  share  similar  land  areas  and  popula- 
tions are  compared  to  each  other  as  one 
method  of  evaluation.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  Region  8  issues  more  cita- 
tions than  the  other  regions.  This  is  due  to 
a  combination  of  the  large  population  of 
the  New  Orleans  area  and  the  size  of  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  state. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the 
separating  of  the  citations  into  the  catego- 
ries of  offenses.  A  total  of  1 8  categories 
comprise  the  listing  into  which  the  cita- 
tions are  divided.  The  listing  of  the  catego- 
ries and  the  percentage  of  the  total  20,548 
violations  in  each  category  are: 

Sport  Fishing  29.20% 

Commercial  Fishing  12.61% 

Trawling  2.76% 

Closed  Or  Restricted  Area  0.10% 

Hunting  General  10.08% 

Rabbit  Or  Squirrel  0.58% 

Deer  and  Bear  4.0% 

Turkey  0.18% 

Raccoon,  Opossum,  Fox,  Bobcat  0.77% 
Alligators  0.25% 

Fur  Bearing  Animals  0.49% 

Uniform  Pleasure  Boat  Act  21 .69% 

Oysters  6.30% 

Wildlife  Management  Area  2.99% 


General  Migratory  3.84% 

Migratory  Game  Birds  1.10% 

Non-Game  Migratory  Birds  0.31% 

Miscellaneous  2.75% 

The  top  four  categories  (those  that 
comprise  1 0%  or  more  of  the  total  viola- 
tions) are  sport  fishing,  commercial  fish- 
ing, general  hunting,  and  the  Uniform 
Pleasure  Boat  Act.  Boat  Act  violations 
refer  to  boating  safety  regulations.  These 
are  the  most  common  violations  and  or 
statewide  problems. 

These  four  categories  make  up  the 
bulk  of  violations  year  after  year.  They  are 
not  in  themselves  great  indicators  and  are 
no  great  surprise.  The  other  categories 
which  make  up  smaller  percentages  are 
often  more  valuable.  One  example  is  a 
slight  increase  in  oyster  violation  activity. 
This  could  indicate  more  polluted  oysters 
finding  their  way  to  the  consumer.  That  is 
a  grave  health  threat  and  would  call  for 
concentrated  enforcement  work. 

Decreases  in  migratory  game  bird  or 
deer  violations  could  indicate  better  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  protecting  these 
species.  The  information  can  show  results 
of  effective  enforcement  efforts  or  tell  us 
what  may  not  be  working  so  well.  Alterna- 
tive methods  can  then  be  implemented. 
These  figures  and  percentages  also 
tell  us  a  lot  about  the  hunting  and  fishing 
activity  in  Louisiana.  The  violators  are  a 
minority  of  the  hunting  and  fishing  public. 
When  looking  at  a  figure  of  20,548  cita- 
tions we  must  remember  that  a  great 
many  more  people  utilize  our  abundant 
wildlife  resources  and  obey  the  law  while 
doing  so.  □ 
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Help  for  the  Endangered 

How  can  you  help  save  our  endangered 
wildlife?  Well,  you  can  start  by  sending  for 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  pann- 
phlet,  "Endangered  Species."  It's  avail- 
able free  from  Consumer  Information 
Center,  Department  572V,  Pueblo,  CO 
81009. 

State  Lags  in  Brags 

Louisiana  fishermen  aren't  exactly  noted 
for  their  modesty,  but  Homer  Circle  be- 
lieves they  don't  brag  enough. 

Circle  is  angling  editor  of  Sports  Afield 
magazine,  which  annually  presents  state- 
by-state  awards  to  sportsmen  who  land 
braggin'  size  fish. 

Circle  complains  that  he  doesn't  re- 
ceive enough  entries  from  Louisiana  to  do 
the  state  justice.  He'll  send  rules  and 
entry  forms  if  you  address  your  request  to 
Homer  Circle,  Sports  Afield  Awards  Pro- 
gram, P.O.  Box  627,  Ocala,  FL  32678. 

Drowning  Prevention  Tape 

An  important  self-help  videotape  on  the 
prevention  of  drowning  is  now  available 
from  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  library. 

Because  a  victim  may  be  unable  to  yell 
for  help  or  wave  his  arms,  the  film  titled 
"The  Reasons  People  Drown"  shows  how 
to  recognize  the  instinctive  body  motions 
of  a  drowning  person.  Prevention  and 
rescue  methods  are  demonstrated. 

Drowning  is  the  second  leading  cause 
of  death  for  people  aged  1  to  44,  says 
Wayne  Huston,  LDWF  boating  safety 
coordinator,  "and  a  film  like  this  can  prove 
invaluable  for  families  or  groups  who  are 
safety  conscious  in  and  on  the  water."  It 
is  useful  for  screening  at  Girl  and  Boy 
Scout  meetings,  safety  conferences,  youth 
gatherings  and  lifeguard  training  sessions. 

The  25-minute  cassette  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  LDWF  library  by  calling 
504/765-2934,  or  by  writing  or  visiting  the 


library  at  2000  Quail  Drive,  Baton  Rouge, 
LA  70808.  The  tape  may  be  kept  five 
days. 

Catahoula  Lake  Festival 

World-class  wood  carvers  will  display 
sculptures  of  ducks  and  other  wildfowl 
Oct.  28-29  at  the  1989  Catahoula  Lake 
Festival  at  Kees  Park  and  the  Civic  Center 
in  Pinesville.  Numerous  crafts,  historic 
exhibits,  folk  music  and  good  things  to  eat 
are  among  additional  features. 

Search  Program  Honored 

SELSAR — the  South  East  Louisiana  Search 
And  Rescue  organization — has  received 
international  recognition  for  its  efforts. 

Dedicated  to  doing  "whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  save  human  lives,"  the  Louisi- 
ana group  was  presented  with  the  cov- 
eted State  Award  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Search  and  Rescue.  The  associa- 
tion convened  in  New  Orleans  earlier  this 
year,  attracting  participants  from  around 
the  world. 

SELSAR  coordinates  the  marine  and 
disaster  lifesaving  operations  of  federal, 
state  and  local  governmental  agencies  as 
well  as  private  industries  and  organiza- 
tions. The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  is  among  its  76  mem- 
bers. 

Recipients  of  the  national  association's 
service  awards  to  individuals  included: 

Lt.  Col.  Charlie  Clark  of  the  LDWF 
Enforcement  Division;  Sheriff  Charles  Foti 
and  Chief  Nat  Hall  of  the  Orleans  Parish 
Criminal  Sheriff's  Office;  Sheriff  Pat 
Canulette  and  Maj.  Bill  Dobson  of  St. 
Tammany  Parish;  Dr.  Robert  Mullerof  the 
New  Orleans  Police  Department  and  St. 
Tammany  Sheriff's  Office;  and  Senior 
Special  Agent  Barry  Cobb  of  U.S.  Cus- 
toms in  New  Orleans. 

No  to  Alligator  Exports 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
has  adopted  a  resolution  opposing  any 
international  shipment  of  live  alligators  or 
alligator  eggs  out  of  Louisiana. 

The  commission  acted  at  the  request 
of  the  state's  Alligator  Task  Force,  which 
had  received  an  inquiry  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  as  to  its  opinion  on 
the  matter. 

The  task  force  told  the  commission 


"Best  rabbit  dog  I  ever  had. " 


that  the  Louisiana  alligator  program  could 
be  adversely  impacted  by  the  removal  of 
alligators  from  their  natural  range. 

Addressing  its  resolution  to  the  state's 
congressional  delegation,  the  commission 
warned  that  "the  potential  for  abuse  and 
the  undermining  of  strict  United  States 
regulatory  controls  overalligatortrade  could 
cause  major  enforcement  problems,  world- 
wide." 

The  commission  added:  "Biologically, 
the  potential  for  inadvertently  stocking  an 
exotic  vertebrate  species  offers  the  very 
real  danger  of  an  ecological  disaster." 

State  Defends  U.S.  Aid 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  has  gone  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  a  cutback  in  federal  aid  for  wild-       i 
life  development  programs.  | 

A  proposed  1 990  budget  left  behind  by 
the  outgoing  Reagan  administration  would 
put  a  "cap"  on  funds  available  to  state 
agencies  under  the  Piltman-Robertson 
and  Dingell-Johnson  acts.  President  Bush 
has  said  he  himself  opposes  the  reduc- 
tion. 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion adopted  a  resolution  urging  Louisi- 
ana's congressional  delegation  to  stand 
firm  against  the  cap. 

Officials  of  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  told  commission 
members  that  the  proposed  cap  would  re- 
duce by  $1 ,350,000  Louisiana's  1 990  share 
of  D-J  funds  for  sportfish  restoration,  and 
by  $517,000  Louisiana's  share  of  P-R 
funds  for  wildlife  restoration  and  hunter 
education. 
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Shrimping  Maps  Offered 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  developed  a  series  of  offi- 
cial maps  depicting  the  inside-outside 
"shhmp  line." 

The  maps  mark  the  boundary  that 
separates  Louisiana's  inside  waters  from 
the  outside  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
They  are  being  made  available  to  shrim- 
pers to  improve  compliance  with  the  clo- 
sure of  inside  waters  until  shrimp  reach 
marketable  size. 

The  shrimp  line  is  plotted  on  1 :80,000 
navigation  charts.  There  are  10  maps  in 
all,  each  covering  a  segment  of  the  coast. 
They  cost  $10  apiece.  The  maps  may 
may  be  purchased  by  writing  or  visiting 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
Survey  Section,  400  Royal  St.,  New  Or- 
leans, LA  70130. 

Prizes  Gobbled  Up 

Three  turkey  hunters  have  received  new 
shotguns  as  a  reward  for  taking  part  in  a 
research  program  conducted  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

Their  names  were  drawn  by  lot  from 
among  hundreds  of  hunters  who  cooper- 
ated in  the  project  during  last  spring's 
turkey  season.  Participants  took  gobblers 
bagged  to  one  of  more  than  200  check 
stations  across  the  state  to  be  weighed, 
measured  and  examined  for  biological 
purposes.  About  1,750  birds  were  checked 
this  year,  compared  with  1,514  in  1988. 

Winners  of  the  shotguns,  announced 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  were  P.B.  Rock  of  Baton 
Rouge,  Wonnie  Wiley  of  Deville  and  Mike 
Armstrong  of  Greensburg.  The  shotguns 
were  donated  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Tur- 
key Federation. 

Progress  on  Scenic  Rivers 

The  National  Park  Service  has  signed  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  conduct  a  wide-ranging  as- 
sessment of  the  49  river  stretches  in  the 
Louisiana  Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Gov. 
Buddy  Roemer  and  John  E.  Cook,  south- 
west regional  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Cook  said  technical  assistance 
would  be  provided  at  no  cost  to  Louisiana 


under  the  federal  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  of  1968. 

The  National  Park  Service  will  work 
with  the  state's  Scenic  Rivers  Task  Force 
to  gather  data  on  such  river-related  topics 
as  recreation,  biological  elements,  arche- 
ology, hydrology,  land  use  and  scenic 
qualities. 

As  one  important  aspect  of  the  study, 
the  public  will  be  solicited  for  ideas  and  will 
get  an  opportunity  for  final  review.  A 
report  will  be  published  next  spring  and 
presented  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

B&C  Updates  Records 

Just  over  a  century  ago,  on  Feb.  29, 1 888, 
ten  dedicated  sportsmen-conservationists 
met  for  dinner  at  the  request  of  a  New 
York  State  assemblyman  and  future  U.S. 
president,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  was 
the  first  meeting  of  what  has  since  be- 
come the  continent's  oldest  conservation 
organization...the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club. 

In  commemoration,  the  club  has  dedi- 
cated the  ninth  edition  of  its  prestigious 
"Records  of  North  American  Big  Game, " 
more  popularly  known  as  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Record  Book,  to  those  original 
founders. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume.  In  addition 
to  the  scoring  records  for  all  34  Boone  and 


Crockett  categories,  the  book  includes  a 
wealth  of  current  and  historical  informa- 
tion on  the  club's  activities,  hunting  rules, 
scoring  techniques  and  entry  requirements. 

Season  Dates  Corrected 

We'd  like  to  correct,  and  apologize  for, 
some  erroneous  dates  that  appear  in  the 
Louisiana  Hunting  and  Fishing  Regula- 
tions section  of  the  1989-90  Louisiana 
Conservationist  Calendar — our  July/Au- 
gust issue. 

The  correct  statewide  hunting  season 
dates  are: 

DOVES;  Sept.  2-10,  Oct.  14-Nov.  12 
and  Dec.  9-Jan.  8.  Daily  bag  limit  12, 
possession  24.  Shooting  hours  noon  to 
sunset  first  two  days  of  each  split;  half- 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  the  remain- 
ing days. 

SNIPE;  Nov.  11 -Feb.  25.  Daily  bag 
limit  8,  possession  16.  Shooting  hours 
half-hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

WOODCOCK;  Dec.  9-Feb.  1 1.  Daily 
bag  limit  5,  possession  10.  Shooting 
hours  half-hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

All  other  migratory  bird  hunting  dates 
will  be  found  in  the  "Louisiana  Migratory 
Game  Bird  Hunting  Regulations  1989-90" 
pamphlet,  available  in  October. 

We're  sorry  for  fowling  up  and  hope 
you  weren't  inconvenienced. 


Department  Gets  Blue  Ribbon  Display:  Thanks  to  the  South  Louisiana  Taxidermist 
Association,  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  a  stunning  new 
display  for  the  lobby  of  its  headquarters  building  in  Baton  Rouge.  Here,  Secretary 
Virginia  Van  Sickle  accepts  the  lifelike  woodduck  scene  from  Jeff  DeBlieux  Jr.  (left)  of 
Houma  and  David  Bush  of  St.  Amant.  DeBlieux  mounted  the  ducks  and  won  the 
association  trophy  Bush  is  holding. 
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Make  An  Investment... 


Governor  Signs  Special  Edition:  Gov.  Buddy  Roemer 

signs  prints  of  the  1989  First-of-State  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Stamp  while  Virginia  Van  Sickle,  secretary  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  looks  on.  The  prints 
were  sold  with  sets  of  stamps  as  part  of  the  Special  Gover- 
nor's Edition.  All  proceeds  are  dedicated  to  the  acquisition 
of  wetlands  habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl. 


...But  you  must  act  quickly.  Louisiana's  initial 
stamp /print  issue  is  selling  out  fast,  and  in  order  to 
protect  the  investor,  no  additional  sets  will  be  made 
available. 

Such  first-of-state  offerings  are  in  demand  by  collec- 
tors, and  stamps  introduced  by  other  states  have  risen 
substantially  in  value  over  the  years.  In  addition,  any 
purchase  you  make  will  serve  as  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  waterfowl  populations. 

To  become  the  owner  of  one  of  the  last  remaining 
stamp/print  combinations,  contact  any  of  the  Louisiana 
dealers  listed  below. 

STAMP/PRINT  SPECIFICATIONS 

Signed  &  Numbered  Limited  Edition  $149.50 

Set  includes  print  and  matching  number  mint  stamps. 
Medallion  Edition  $314.50 

Set  includes  print,  gold  plated  medallion  and  matching 
number  mint  stamps. 

Executive  Edition  SOLD  OUT 

Artist  Proof  Edition  $564.50 

Set  includes  artist  proof  print,  gold  medallion,  color  re- 
marque  and  matching  number  mint  stamps. 
Special  Governor's  Edition  SOLD  OUT 


Louisiana  an  aeaiers  iianaiing  rue  Louisiana  first-oj-stare  duck  stamp  pr 

Alexandria 
Deck  the  Walls 
Magnolia  Fine  Art 
Schnack's  Jewelry 
Bastrop 

Frames  Et  Cetera 
Baton  Rouge 
Art  for  Art's  Sake 


Granny's  Attic 

Franklin 

Carole's  Comer 

Galliano 

Jim's  Photography 

Greenwell  Spring 

Mats  &  Frames 

Gretna 


Deck  the  Walls 

Doran's  Custom  Framing 

Gilley's  Gallery  &  Framing 

Houchin's  Custom  Framing 

Lagniappe  Frame  Shoppe,  Inc. 

Sunshine  Frames 

The  Art  Works 

The  Carriage  House 

Trendsetter  Galleries 

U  or  Us  Art  Gallery 

Benton 

The  Woodcrafter 

Bossier  City 

Collector's  World 

Chalmette 

DAT  Does  It 

Covington 

Out  of  the  Woods 

Crowley 

Bowsky's  Inc. 

Rosemarie's  Gifts 

Denham  Springs 


Frame  City  &  Gallery 

Hammond 

Susan's  General  Store 

Pipers  Frame  House  &  Art 

Gallery 

Jefferson 

Artistic  Framing 

Jena 

Granny's  Attic,  Inc. 

Lafayette 

D  Frames 

Deck  the  Walls 

Evangeline  Galleries 

Heritage  Art  Gallery 

Lafayette  U-Frame  It 

Picture  Perfect 

Stitch  &  Frame 

Lake  Charles 

Deck  the  Walls 

Frames  Plus/McFillen  Arts 

Frames  Unlimited 

Galerie  Melancon 


Stock  Market 

The  Frame  House  &  Gallery 

Leesville 

Frames  Etc. 

Lockport 

Judy's  Art  &  Craft 

Mandeville 

The  Framery 

The  Picture  Framer 

Magnham 

LaSevilla  Fashions 

Metairie 

LSC  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Scotty's  Custom  Framing 

Teri  Galleries  Ltd 

Wildlife  Artifacts 

Monroe 

Deck  the  Walls 

Hill  Interiors 

The  Art  &  Frame  Shop 

Timbermill  Frame  Shop 

New  Orleans 

Anderson's  Frame  &  Things 

Crabnet 

Sports  Art  Gallery 

Wildlife  Limited 

Wild  Wings  Gallery 

Your  Frame  Center 

New  Roads 


tnt  as  of  June  7  are: 

Grezaffi's  Framing  &  Art 

Pineville 

The  Frame  House  Art  Gallery 

Ruston 

Cox's  Custom  Framing 

Port  Hole 

The  Frame  Up 

Shreveport 

Deck  the  Walls 

Show  Place  Gallery 

Southern  Gallery 

Tharpe's  Pelican  Gallery 

Waddell  Gallery 

Slidell 

All  in  the  Frame 

Creative  Picture  Framing,  Inc. 

Exclusive  Creations,  Inc. 

Gallery  Under  the  Oaks 

Olde  Towne  Arts 

Ville  Platte 

Cary's  Sporting  Goods 

Lemoine  Studio  &  Gallery 

West  Monroe 

Desco  Enterprises 

Winnsboro 

Gallery  House 

McLemore  Sales  &  Retail 

Youngsville 

Deep  South  Wildlife  Studio 
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Fettuccine  With  Shrimp 

1/2  cup  olive  oil 

1  pound  uncooked  medium 

shrimp,  peeled  and  deveined 
4  large  tomatoes,  seeded  and 

coarsely  chopped 
1/2  cup  chopped  fresh  basil 
1/3  cup  sliced  pitted  black  olives 
3  large  garlic  cloves,  minced 

2  tablespoons  minced  shallot 
Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

1  pound  fettuccine,  freshly  cooked 
Grated  Romano  cheese 

Heat  oil  in  heavy  large  skillet  over 
medium-high  heat.  Add  shrimp, 
tomatoes,  basil,  olives,  garlic  and 
shallot.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Cook  until  shrimp  turn  pink,  stirring 
frequently,  about  3  minutes.  Place 
pasta  in  serving  bowl.     Pour  sauce 


over  and  toss.  Sprinkle  with  Romano. 
Serve  immediatley.  Serves  4. 

Tuna  With  Green  Peppercorns 

2  tablespoons  (1/4  stick)  butter, 
room  temperature 

1  tablespoons  green  peppercorns 

in  brine,  drained  and  chopped 

2  7-ounce  tuna  steaks 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Olive  oil 
Lemon  wedges 

Prepare  barbecue  (medium-high  heat) 
or  preheat  broiler.  Combine  butter 
and  peppercorns.  Rub  tuna  with  lemon 
juice.  Brush  with  oil.  Place  on  grill. 
Cook  to  desired  degree  of  doneness, 
about  4  minutes  per  side  for  medium. 
Transfer  to  plates.  Spread  with  pep- 
percorn butter.     Serve  with  lemon 


Photograph  by  Ken  Glaser 

wedges.  Serves  4. 
Cold  Zucchini  Soup 

1  to  1  1/2  cups  canned  chicken  broth 

2  pounds  zucchini,  sliced 
1  small  onion,  chopped 

1  boiling  potato,  peeled  and  chopped 
1  cup  whipping  cream 
1  1/2  tablespoons  chopped  fresh  dill 
Salt  and  pepper 

Bring  1  cup  broth  to  boil  in  heavy 
medium  saucepan.  Reduce  heat  to 
medium.  Add  zucchini,  onion  and 
potato  and  cook  until  soft,  about  7 
minutes.  Puree  in  blender.  Blend  in 
cream,  thinning  with  more  broth  if 
desired.  Add  dill.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Cover  and  refrigerate 
until  chilled,  about  2  hours,  (can  be 
prepared  1  day  ahead.)  Serves  4  to  6. 
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